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NOT GUILTY. 


HEN the charges against Mr. BEECHER 


W 


were first published, some two years 

the source from which they came dis-@ 
posed of them in ali just and generous 
minds. When the “tripartite” card was is- 
sued, it was plain that there had been some 
difliculty which by common consent of those 


rested was not to be revealed. From 
that time, however, there was a great deal 
of whispering, shrugging, and head-shak- 
The letter of Mr. TiLTON to a complain- 
friend, that of Mr. BrEecueEr shielding 

Mr. Tivron, his absolute denial, the Congre- 
mal Council, and the action of Plymouth 

f h all showed that there was some story 
hat was not generally known and was care- 
liveoncealed. Hut against all innuendoes 
or open, irresponsible accusations, against 
all gossip and malice and uncharitableness, 
Mr. Beecuer’s character was his defense. 
who said that he ought to explain 
t was enough to reply that, on the contrary, 
he ought not to explain a charge which 
was uot defined or responsibly made. For 
slander, like death, loves a shining mark, 
and character alone is conclusive évidence 


lo those 


againat mere gossip. 

But in the letter to Dr. Bacon Mr. TILTON 
publicly made a charge which was not the 
less distinct because it was not specified, 

ud he presented evidence in an extract 


from a letter of Mr. BEECHER. By that pub- 
lication the whole case was changed. A full 
and satisfactory explanation of the letter 
from Mr. BeecHER became imperative; for, 


although silence was not necessarily evi- 
e of guilt, it could not fail, under the 
circumstances, to breed infinite mischief. 
nek felt the necessity, and demand- 
vestigation. This was followed by 
the deliberate and detailed accusation of 
Mr. Ti.von. The charge, as made by him, 
was not that Mr. BEECHER had, as it were, 
unexpectedly slipped, but that he had with 
devilish design carefully corrupted the mind 
of a pure woman whom he meant to betray ; 
that he was, in fact, not an offender in hot 
blood, but one of the most depraved and rot- 
ten of debauchees. A hurricane of disgust- 
scandal followed the publication of the 
ge, and blew.for a month. 

Mr. Beecner has been formally on trial 
before his church, but actually he has been 
tried by the country upon all the statements 
dence offered, so far as they were ac- 
cessible. Indeed, the report of the commit- 
tee was a matter in which the public were 
not profoundly interested, because if, on the 


My 


r. BEK« 


edi an in 


one hand, the members were vitally concern- 
el to know if their pastor was a man who 
could not be admitted to the intimacy of 
their families, on the other their pride as 


members of a famous church was enlisted to 
ivert the blow that seemed to threaten it. 
At last Mr. BEECHER’s statement was pub- 
ed; and whatever may be thonght of the 
lom of delay, and of the general manage- 


t of his case, and of the character of some 

his professional advisers, it seems-to us 
that every generous mind familiar with hu- 
' experience and the springs of human 

1 must acquit him of the offense 


charge d. 

Phe only evidence that has been offered to 
sustain the charge is the alleged confession 
of Mrs. TILTON to her husband, the alleged 
confession of Mr. BEECHER to Mr. Moutton, 
and Mr. BEECHER’s letters. But the confes- 
sion of Mrs. TiLTON has not been seen, and 
the accusation that she made in it is not 
known, except as it was stated in a letter 
read but not copied by Dr. Storrs, and 
that statement does not confirm the charge 
Mr. Berecuer. And whatever the 
confession may have been, she has retracted 
and den Mrs. ‘TILTON is infinitely to 
be pitied, but her evidence is absolutely 
worthless. As for Mr. Movcrron, whatever 


ed it, 
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he may now state, he wrote a letter to Mr. 
BEECHER on the Ist of June, 1873, in reply 
to the most agonized of Mr. BEECHER’s let- 
ters, in which he said, “ You can stand, if 
the whole case were published to-morrow.” 
Mr. Movutton has disposed of himself as a 
witness. There remains, then, no evidence 
but the letters; and their morbidly gloomy 
and remorseful tone is explained in Mr. 
BEECHER’S narrative. 

The TiLTons, married at a very early age, 
had grown up under Mr, BEEcuEr’s friend- 
ly and pastoral care. He was very fond 
of them, and they were justly proud of his 
regard. Happy in mutual confidence, Mr. 
BEECHER admiring the young man, helped 
him to a conspicuous post as editor of the In- 
dependent. But Mr. TrLTon’s change of views 
upon social and family relations made his 
home unhappy—an unhappiness complicated 
by the feeling which the wife now entertained 
for the pastor, and which inflamed the mind 
of the husband. Pitying the young wife, 
and led to believe in the husband’s want of 
faith, Mr. BEECHER, appealed to as an only 
friend, advised a separation, and presently, 
through his advice, the husband lost his edi- 
torial position. Then, embittered and alien- 
ated, he confronted Mr. BEECHER with what 
he said was a certified copy of his wife’s con- 
fession of misconduct which she had made 
to him six months before, but of which he 
had said nothing to Mr. BEECHER until his 
influence had procured Mr. TILTON’s removal. 
Mr. BEECHER immediately went to Mrs. TIL- 
TON, at her husband’s request, and she denied 
the alleged confession in writing. Immedi- 
ately afterward Mr. MouLTON, who repre- 
sented himself to Mr. BEECHER as a@ common 
friend anxious to make peace between all 
concerned, came to Mr. BEECHER and extort- 
ed the retraction at the point of the pistol. 

Then begins the woful series of attempts 
to conceal a situation for which Mr. BeEcH- 
ER believed himself to be chiefly responsible: 
and a more melancholy story was never told. 
It is the tragedy of a great, generous, cred- 
ulous heart caught in a net of vile cireum- 
stance which it does not comprehend and 
can not break. There are two things to be 
explained: one is the character of the let- 
ters, the other the desire of concealment. 
To understand the tone of the letters it 
must be remembered that Mr. BEECHER had 
become convinced that he had brought all 
the sorrow upon the TILTons without suf- 
ficient proof, and that his action had been 

criminally hasty. It seemed to him that he 
had used all the power of his great influence 
and renown—he, one of the most popular, 
successful, and flattered of men—to ruin the 
home and break the hearts of his young and 
cherished friends, and that, at the same time, 
he had taken the bread from their mouths, 
and heaped disgrace upon a young man whom 
he loved, and that he had done it all without 
real or adequate reason. The effect of such 
a conviction, under the circumstances, and 
upon a man of the most emotional tempera- 
ment, may be imagined. He would naturally 
accuse himself of being the chief of sinners. 
Those who are familiar with the psycho- 
logical phenomena of religious history and 
biography, or who have ever marked the ef- 
fects of a morbidly sensitive conscience, the 
obscurity of perception, and the total dis- 
proportion between cause and effect, will 
not be in the least surprised by any conse- 
quent intensity and extravagance of expres- 
sion. And yet such expression would be as 
ridiculously incomprehensible to a “man of 
the world” as any intense spiritual experi- 
ence would be impossible. Such a man 
could easily believe the best of men to be 
guilty of the worst crime, but he could not 
conceive that any man might be tormented 
by the fear of hell because of unwise advice. 

But while the character of the letters is 
naturally and readily explained, the conceal- 
ment, as a matter of judgment, can not.be 
defended. Yet the concealment, however 
fatal a mistake, is not, if we are correct in 
the estimate of the letters, evidence of guilt. 
Mr. BEEcHER frankly states that no one 
knows better than he that he has grievously 
erred in judgment, that he chose a wrong 
path, and accepted a disastrous guidance in 


‘the beginning, but that he can not admit his 


wish to suppress the scandal to have been a 
mistake. We think, on the contrary, that 
the result shows the best course to have 
been the publication long ago of the state- 
ment that he has now made. Yet it must 
be remembered that Trtton and MOULTON 
were his intimate friends. He could not 
see them then as he sees them now. He 
naturally wished to save the name of a 
young woman whose only fault had been too 
warm a feeling for him, and not to add anoth- 
er blow to those he had already dealt, as he 
thought, to her husband. He had, more- 


over, a mortal fear, vast in proportion to his 
position and influence, of the publication of 
private facts which were in no sense a public 
concern, and which seemed to him sure to 
be misunderstood, and therefore to entail in- 
calculable disasters not only upon himself, 
but upon the community and the cause of 





religion. The conduct and words of a man 
in this situation can readily be made har- 
monious with the foulest theory. The very 
sincerity of passionate expression will seem 
to a mind inflamed with anger and jealousy 
and suspicion, as well as to “men of the 
world,” conclusive proof of an offense which 
they are willing to believe. 

Mr. BEECHER tells the whole dismal story 
of the attempted concealment. It is pain- 
fully strange and humiliating, but not im- 
probable. All the means that he took to 
suppress the trouble now prove to have mag- 
nified it beyond precedent. Every step was 
a blunder. Every effort to hide what could 
not finally be hidden only gave a worse as- 
pect to the inevitable revelation which al- 
ways impended. What was perfectly inno- 
cent took the air of horrible guilt- from the 
painfully elaborate and wholly unnecessary 
concealment. There was always one thing, 
and one thing only, to do; and that was 
never done. The consequence was that the 
life of a guiltless man became intolerable in 
the vast shadow of a terrible but baseless 
allegation. He paid money for silence; his 
impulsive nature overflowed to one whom he 
wrongly believed to be the truest of friends 
in the most passionate phrases of despair, 
and it is plain that his mind became utterly 
morbid upon the subject. Yet the credu- 
lity which nothing seriously disturbed, the 
amazing want of judgment, the reluctance 
to trust a public sympathy and intelligence 
that have never failed, may at least be ex- 
tenuated by the entangling perplexities of a 
situation due not to guilt, but to a want of 
judgment and to a vague and nameless fear. 
There may well be astonishment that, of all 
men in the country, Mr. BEECHER should be 
the one to show a want of the kind of*cour- 
age which the situation demanded. Yet 
through the fiery ordeal which that situa- 
tion at last prepared for him he has passed, 
not without serious injury, but without the 
taint of guilt. No man in this country has 
ever been exposed to any thing like it. But 
we are very sure that the American people, 
having heard and weighed for a month ev- 
ery kind of testimony upon the most revolt- 
ing charges against one of the most eminent 
of their fellow-citizens, do, as a whole, ren- 
der with all their hearts the verdict, Not 
guilty. 





GOVERNOR DIX AND JUDGE 
CHURCH. 


THERE are people who seem to suppose 
that the nomination by the Democrats of 
Judge Sanrorp E. CourcnH would be fatal 
to the candidacy of Governor Dix. Mr. 
CHURCH is an experienced Democratic lead- 
er from the interior of the State, who was, 
as the late TWEED management of his party 
hoped, honorably shelved upon the bench. 
He has long been conspicuous in his party, 
and in 1868, when the Tammany Democrats 
in the National Convention were trying to 
compass the nomination of Chief Justice 
CHASE, they voted for Mr. Cuurcu while 
they awaited the favorable moment for un- 
masking. It is nowstated that Mr. CourRcH 
regards himself as a possible Democratic can- 
didate in 1876, and it is urged by those who 
favor his nomination as Governor that the 
chances of his election are excellent, and 
that if he became Governor of New York he 
could not fail of going up higher. The 
ground of hope for his success in the State 
is his personal character, which is not as- 
sailed, his general good sense and sagacity 
as a politician, and his opposition to the 
TWEED control of his party. 

These are all advantages; but in consid- 
ering a candidate for the Chief Magistracy 
of the State there are two questions which 
every voter will ask himself. The first is, 
What are the character, capacity, and expe- 
rience of the candidate? and second, What is 
the tendency and policy of his party? Dur- 
ing the late TWEED epoch of the Democratic 
party every candidate nominated by it was 
certainly neither dishonest nor incapable. 
But the election of these candidates contin- 
ued and confirmed the TWEED ascendency. 
So now a reputable candidate like Judge 
CHURCH might be nominated, but his elec- 
tion would be the verdict of New York in 
favor of the chances of Democratic national 
administration. Two years ago the Demo- 
crats nominated a gentleman who is not in- 
ferior to Judge CHURCH either in personal 
character or ability, Mr. KERNAN, of Utica. 
But it was justly felt that his election would 
be the approval of a general policy full of 
peril. It was not enough to urge that Mr. 
KERNAN was an honest and able man, be- 
cause no one could truthfully deny the same 
qualities to his opponent, General Drx. It 
was necessary to show that the political 
tendency and policy which he represented 
were as promising for progress and prosper- 
ity and peace as those represented by his op- 
ponent, and that could not be done. 

Should Judge Cuvrcn now be nominated 
as against Governor Drx, the situation would 
be the same. The personal character of 





both candidates would be unimpeachable. 
In point of political and executive experi- 
ence and training no one certainly would 
claim the advantage for Judge Cuurtnu. 
The question, therefore, would arise, where 
im our system it ought always to arise, upon 
the general political policy, spirit, and tend- 
ency which each represents. The voter 
would ask himself whether it is desirable in 
the interest of order and peace and of the 
changed Union, of a sound system of finance, 
and an honorable conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, to restore to power the Democratic 
party, with which the country is perfectly 
familiar. If the candidates were Governor 
Drx and Judge Cuurcn, and the voter 
thought this a desirable result, he would 
vote for Judge CHURCH; if not, he would 
vote with all his heart for Governor Drx. 
And as Judge CHURCH is evidently consid- 
ered the strongest Democratic candidate in 
the State, what is true of him is true of any 
person whom the party can nominate. 





THE “WAR OF RACES.” 


Tue “war of races” at Austin, in Missis- 
sippi, began, as usual, by an outrage upon 
the part of a reckless white man who shot a 
colored man. The testimony of experience 
is conclusive that the colored race in this 
country is not aggressive, murderous, or dis- 
orderly, and that, as in the massacres at New 
Orleans and Memphis, soon after the war, 
the first guilt of blood is, almost without ex- 
ception, upon the race that calls itself supe- 
rior. Indeed, the mildness of the colored 
race has been accounted its weakness. In 
1841, as many of our readers will remember, 
there was great public excitement over the 
case of the brig Creole. She sailed from Rich- 
mond to New Orleans with a cargo of slaves. 
Nineteen of them rose, took possession of the 
brig, and carried her into Nassau. A slave- 
dealer was killed in the struggle, and sev- 
eral of the crew wounded. The slaves had 
all the whites in their power, but they did 
only what was necessary for their freedom. 
The difference between their conduct and 
that to which they had been subjected by 
the whites was sublime. But they were 
denounced by CALHOUN and BENTON and 
WEBSTER as “murderers and mutineers.” 
If they were so, what were WASHINGTON 
and WARREN? If they were so, what were 
the men who were carrying them to the 
shambles in New Orleans? 

Just before, in 1839, occurred the case of 
the Amistad. Against Spanish law a cargo 
of slaves stolen from Africa was landed in 
Havana, and was transhipped in the Amis- 
tad to Principe. The Africans rose, as Amer- 
icans would have risen, and took posses- 
sion of the vessel. During the fight the 
captain and cook were killed; but, hav- 
ing gained their liberty, the slaves spared 
every body else, including the slave-dealers 
who were carrying them to market. The 
victors knew nothing of navigation, and the 
vessel was brought into New London. On 
the shores of the harbor of that town rises 
the monument to LEDYARD, who is honored 
by Americans for doing what the Amistad 
captives did. But the Democratic Adminis- 
tration of that day, VAN BUREN, ForsyTH, 
GRUNDY, with their legal understrappers in 
Connecticut, strained every nerve to have 
the Africans sent back to Cuba to be hung 
as pirates and assassins. Old JOHN QUINCY 
Apams opposed them, saved the honor of the 
country, and held up the tools of the slave 
power to the scorn of the world. 

The same malignant spirit of hostility 
shown to the unfortunate race in slavery 
pursues it to-day. When Dostir was killed 
at New Orleans, just after the war, in a dis- 
turbance due to white hatred of the colored 
people, the servile Democratic papers in the 
Northern States called the riot a radical 
massacre. The late events at Austin have 
been so represented as to deepen the preju- 
dice against the colored race. A story was 
circulated in the town that they were mur- 
dering white women and children on the 
neighboring plantations. It was false; but 
the white men left the town to protect them, 
and the colored men took possession ; but, 
says the report, “at the last accounts they 
had committed no acts of violence toward 
the few whites who were unable to get 
away.” 

The colored race is peaceful and docile, 
and its share of responsibility for the sor- 
row that weighs upon the Southern States 
is inappreciable. All manner of horrors are 
anticipated by some of the whites from the 
passage of a bill securing the equal rights 
of colored citizens before the law. The fear 
isa bugaboo. The same fears were expressed 
when it was proposed thirty-two or three 
years ago in Massachusetts to repeal the law 
against the intermarriage of the two races. 
The proposition was denounced as an inno- 
vation, which would inevitably be followed 
by another permitting the colored people to 
ride in the same cars with the whites. One 
solemn gentleman averred that he would 
rather see his danghter buried than married 
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to a black man—the veteran argument in 
this lofty debate. And this simple act of 
common-sense was stigmatized as full of dis- 
asters to society, and piteous appeals were 
made to preserve the white race from the 
deterioration of amalgamation. The furious 
follies which have been uttered upon this 
subject of justice to the colored race would 
be incredible if we did not hear them re- 
peated at every reasonable and just propo- 
sition of honorable conduct toward those 
whom the white race of this country has so 
long and cruelly oppressed. And we know 
nothing that would be so truly “conserva- 
tive” at this moment as a little reflection 
and reading. The conduct of the slaves 
during the war, and their entire freedom 
from any thing that can be called social ag- 
eression since the war, should shield them 
from the charge of evil intent toward the 
whites, and from the suspicion of a desire 
of any thing but their equal rights as men 
and Americans. 


THE BENCH AND POLITICS. 


WE speak elsewhere of the possible nomi- 
nation of Judge CHURCH by the Democratic 
party in New York. But the discussion of 
such @ nomination has an interest beyond 
the State and for the whole country. Mr. 
CuurcH is chief judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals, the highest tribunal in the State, and 
the mention of his name suggests the ques- 
tion that arose in the spring and summer of 
1362, when it was known that Chief Justice 
CuasE desired the Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency, and that many of the 
Democratic managers hoped to secure it for 
him. The question is very serious. The 
absolute independence of the judiciary is 
indispensable, and patriotism and good sense 
alike warn us to avoid any practice which 
tends to compromise it... Yet if the bench is 
to be considered as a stepping-stone to pure- 
ly political offices, if, indeed, it is not to be 
regarded as a bar to such positions, its in- 
dependence is necessarily imperiled. It is 
true that WASHINGTON sent JOHN Jay from 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States to negotiate a treaty with Great 
Britain, and that he was elected Governor 
of New York while he was Chief Justice of 
the United States, and accepted the position. 
But there is no reason that a man of peculiar 
and special ability should not be summoned 
from the bench to discharge precisely such 
a duty as that for which Jay went to En- 
gland. The best opinion of the country ap- 
plauded the nomination by President GRANT 
of Judge NELSON as one of the negotiators 
of the Treaty of Washington. Such a serv- 
ice is the very one for which an exception 
may justly be made, because a foreign treaty 
should be absolutely unpartisan. 

It is to be regretted, however, that Chief 
Justice Jay, although in 1795 he was elected 
Governor during his absence and without 
his knowledge, had in 1792 consented to be 
nominated, after declining because of his 
position as Chief Justice. It is to be con- 
sidered, however, that the time itself was 
exceptional, and that the men who had been 
most prominent in forming the new system 
felt it to be their duty to aid its practical op- 
eration in every way; and that the duty of 
absolute separation of the three great pow- 
ers, and the perils of regarding judges as 
possible political candidates, were not as 
evident then as they have now become. 
The disposition to disregard this peril, and 
to consider judges as not practically de- 
barred from the seductions of caucuses and 
conventions, ought to be imperatively 
checked. If Judge Cuvurcn should accept 
a nomination as Governor, that fact alone 
should insure his defeat. Party managers 
and judges should be taught that political 
candidates are not to be taken from the 
bench, For judicial deliberations must be 
guarded, as far as possible, from that most 
insidious of influences in a free government, 
party spirit. The grave misfortune of the 
magistracy of Mr. CHasE was the universal 
feeling that he had not left political aspira- 
tions behind; and his most conspicuous judi- 
cial opinion, that upon the legal tender, will 
always be tainted with the suspicion that 
it was affected by political considerations. 





THE OLD MOLE. 


THE new constitution for the State of 
Ohio provided that the school taxes should 
be devoted to the maintenance of public 
schools, in which the children of all citizens, 
without regard to race or religion, should 
receive free instruction in the usual branch- 
es of an English education. This was a 
sensible, just, and thoroughly American and 
republican provision. Nothing could be 
fairer or wiser or more patriotic. It pro- 
vided free unsectarian instruction for all 
the children in the State, of every religious 
faith or of none. But the political managers 
of the Roman Catholic Church are resolved 
that the members of that body shall not be 
equal American citizens. They will either 








command as they choose or they will not 
serve. And the Catholic Telegraph, of Cin- 
cinnati said, a little before the election upon 
adopting the constitution : 

“The duty of all Catholics of this State on the day 
of voting is plain, and can not be ignored without 
moral delinquency and civil disgrace. In full and un- 
broken ranks they must record their protest against a 
godless system of education by voting against a con- 
stitution that would fasten anew upon them the hands 
of gigantic robbery. Whoever can do any thing ef- 
fectual toward the removal of this grievance will de- 
serve to be classed among the great benefactors not 
only of his co-religionists, but of the whole country. 
Every Catholic citizen can do something toward the 
attainment of this great object by assisting to defeat 
this new instrument of oppression.” 

This is the old story. But it is worth not- 
ing because it shows the untiring character 
of the great enemy of the common-school 
system in this country. It shows again that 
there is one sect in the country which is a 
political party, and which acts, as a sect, for 
political results, “Every Catholic citizen,” 
says the Telegraph, which is as if political 
appeals should be made to every Methodist 
and every Baptist citizen, a distinction not 
only unknown to our system, but vitally re- 
pugnant to it. The object of the Roman 
Catholic managers, as our readers know, is 
a division of the school moneys among the 
sects, to be spent by them upon sectarian 
schools. The result would be that instead 
of a nation of American citizens, we should 
have a huge camp of religious sects careful- 
ly inflaming all differences, and sinking into 
the worst form of despotism or civil war. 
Moreover, this division could be made only 
by the overthrow of one of the most funda- 
mental principles of our own and of all sound 
government, that of religious liberty: the 
condition of which is that the State, as such, 
shall know no sects nor religious faiths, but 
shall scrupulously maintain the freedom of 
all. 

The common schools are denounced by 
the Roman politicians as “ godless,” because 
they do not teach some form of religious 
faith. But in what sense reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic, when honestly and 
diligently taught, are “ godless” none of the 
enemies of the schools have shown or can 
show. Such honest and useful instruction, 
indeed, seems to us much less “ godless” than 
an effort to destroy the common-school sys- 
tem in the interest of sectarianism. Is the in- 
struction in medical and engineering schools 
also “ godless” because it is not sectarian? 
A more absurd proposition was never uttered 
than that it is the duty of the State directly 
or indirectly to teach religion, or that its in- 
struction is irreligious because it does not in- 
culeate certain dogmas. The “Catholic cit- 
izens” are citizens quite as much as Catho- 
lics, and their duty as American citizens is 
to maintain a system of public instruction 
which tends most to the harmony and 
strengthening of the government by dimin- 
ishing sectarian intolerance and fury. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. XXVI. 


In many of the departments of civil life the 
French are allowed to manage well. Their fac- 
tories are often models of careful and well-di- 
rected industry. Their vineyards are treated 
with a scientific skill and prudence that insure 
a lasting productiveness, ‘Their large farms are 
watched over and tended by such excellent man- 
agement as is hardly surpassed in England. 
Frugality, industry, and temperance mark the 
larger part of their agricultural laborers, small 
farmers, mechanics, and even the city artisans. 
One might suppose that good sense must form 
the natural atmosphere of so industrious and 
temperate a people, and that a capacity for self- 
government would be the result of their frugal 
lives, Could they manage their political affairs 
as well as they have done their factories and 
their farms—could they apply the same principles 
of order, moderation, and constant vigilance to 
the care of their compact and united country— 
could, in fact, the rational and moderate major- 
ity of the population govern the land, France 
might flourish in good order and peace, a sym- 
bol of intelligent prosperity. Strange, indeed, 
is the contrast between the government of the 
state and that of its factories and farms. In 
one honest men rule, and the strictest frugality 
is enjoined ; in the other duelists and profligates, 
charlatans, pretenders, lavish the resources of 
the nation, and plunder it at will. In the factory 
discretion governs; in the national administra- 
tion it is wholly wanting. For generations and 
ages the more corrupt, the most depraved, men 
in the nation have ruled over the more honest. 
No discreet manufacturer could have intrusted 
the first NAPOLEON with the care of any portion 
of his capital without the certainty of being 
robbed; no one had ever any confidence in the 
last, who was a notorious gambler and spend- 
thrift. Yet the people of France, helpless and 
spell-bound, have seen dynasty after dynasty, 
ministry after ministry, seize the reins of govern- 
ment, waste their rich profits in the wild orgies 
of the Tuileries, and end their career by plunging 
into some disastrous war. 

It is stated that the people of France were 











strongly opposed to the attack upon Germany in 
1870, and that NaPoLeon received remonstrances 
against it from so many quarters as almost to 
shake his resolution. Certainly no nation ever 
went into war so madly. Of the depraved and 
satyr-like throng of officials and marshals who 
haunted the balls and revels of the imperial 
court there seems to have been not one who 
possessed a rational intelligence. Lesavr, 
who declared every thing ready, knew that the 
army was disorganized and almost dissipated by 
peculation and want of discipline. France could 
not collect 200,000 men to march to the frontier. 
There were no reserves. ‘The fate of the nation 
was risked upon an adventure in which defeat 
was certain. Grrarpin foretold that the French 
soldiers would drive the Germans across the Rhine 
with the butts of their muskets, and the Parisian 
press abounded in coarse witticisms upon their 
adversaries, But the French people seem to 
have been conscious of an inevitable disaster. 
M‘Maunon and Bazarve led their small force 
against united Germany, trusting apparently to 
the predictions of Gixarprn, and followed by 
the demi-monde of Paris. But the disorderly 
and dissolute host soon found itself enveloped by 
400,000 Germans ; its divided corps were beaten 
and dispersed. M‘Mano fled wildly to Chalons, 
Bazarne lingered in Metz; and when M‘Manon 
ventured again to leave his camp, it was to pur- 
sue a slow and strangely careless march or re- 
treat to the fatal walls of Sedan, In its extrem- 
ity France seems scarcely to have produced a 
soldier. In our own sad contest good generals 
sprang up every where from the common intelli- 
gence of the people; in France the corruptions 
and the servility of the imperial rule had de- 
stroyed even the fierce spirit of warfare. It is 
quite certain that, had the people been consult- 
ed, they would never have consented to so mad 
a scheme; war would have been averted, and 
Metz and Strasburg saved. 

But to consult the people in France is almost 
impossible. Political meetings are forbidden by 
stringent laws; only the Church is allowed to hold 
its assemblies and its committees unimpeded. 
The press is carefully guarded, and the free ut- 
terance of the popular will suppressed. The 
caucus, which has performed so useful a part in 
our own politics, the gathering of the politicians 
of every commune and every village, the inter- 
change of ideas, and the collision of opposing 
opinions, have no place in the French political 
contests. It is only in private and almost in se- 
cret discussions that the republicans have been 
able to win over to their side the majority of the 
laboring population, to awaken anew the Hugue- 
not spirit of independence that seems to have 
survived the overthrow of the Huguenot faith, 
and to make every factory and workshop a polit- 
ical club for the confusion of Boursons and pre- 
tenders. An important and radical change is 
admitted by all observers to have passed over the 
rural districts, and some gleams of intelligence 
are already lightening up the intense mental 
darkness which has so long covered the country 
voters. Prefects and priests are no longer able 
to lead them blindly to the polls. It is said that 
the novels of Messrs. EnckMANN-CHATRIAN have 
had an extraordinary influence among the work- 
ing classes. Full of the principles of 1789 and 
of that austere republicanism which for a mo- 
ment ruled France, these popular pictures of a 
better age are read in every factory and almost 
every hamlet. Colporteurs carry them in their 
packs to the distant villages of the Pyrenees, 
and they have already supplanted in the rural 
districts the licentious pictures of Dumas, Fry- 
DEAU, or Du Terra. They teach history to 
minds that could seldom be reached by Turers 
or Louis Bianc, and good morals to millions 
who have never heard any more instructive nar- 
ratives than the legends of the saints. The Ro- 
man clergy dislike them, and the Septennate can 
hardly sanction their crusade against superstitious 
ignorance. But to the working-man they pos- 
sess the fresh charm of moral purity. it must 
be forgiven to these gifted Alsacians that they 
preach to the people the deliverance of their na- 
tive land, and with M. Anout repeat the sense- 
less clamor against Germany. 

The leaders of the French people are not their 
representatives in the sense in which England 
and America usually select their political agents. 
The absence of all the common machinery of 
clubs and .cancuses forces the voters to fix upon 
men who are often known to them only at a 
distance. Manufacturers, traders, working-men, 
and even lawyers in the provinces are seldom 
chosen deputies. They have never been able to 
make themselves known among the people at 
public meetings and in private associations, The 
central government too often nominates and 
elects the deputies. Some noted or honorable 
act, a wide renown, an unmerited persecution, 
a high literary fame, a historical name and large 
landed possessions in the neighborhood, some- 
times recommend the candidate to his constitu- 
ents and insure their suffrages. In 1869 M, 
Jvutes Suwon was proposed as a candidate in nu- 
merous departments. He was elected in Paris 
and the Gironde. M. Turers has often been 
even more fortunate. The Duc d’Andiffret-Pas- 
quier owed his place among the deputies in 1871 
to his large estates and his perhaps not always 
disinterested liberality. 

But poverty is still honored among the French. 








It is because they are poor and unpurchasable— 
the Samvexr Apams and Jerrerson of their 
day—that Gambetta and Jutes Srvon rale 
over the affections of the people. Had Smon 
sought wealth, the imperial court would have 
laid open to him its boundless sources of corrup- 
tion. When he was lodging on a fifth floor, in 
comparative want, the tempters from the Tuil- 
eries offered him a salary of $20,000 a year, a 
fin. “-"se and patronage, the Ministry of Public 
Instraction, and they added, with a keen glance 
of scrutiny, ‘‘the opportunity of doing good,” 
“*the friendship of his admirer, the Empress, 
who read all his books.” Srmow replied in lan- 
guage almost Scriptural, and kept his garret. 
He did not fall like Ottivier and gifted Pré- 
vost-PaRADoL. The people heard of it, and in 
1869 elected him their deputy in two depart- 
ments, and nominated him in many others. 
Srwon when he was Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion under Tuters sent ErnckKMANN-CHATRIAN'S 
novels to be read in all the French schools. He 
was born in 1814, and is of the elder class of 
French statesmen. But Gamuerta is still in 
the opening of his ardent and active career, He 
has lived in poverty, or rather modest plainness, 
ever since he wandered a Bohemian barrister 
through the streets of Paris, watching eagerly 
for his first brief. Active, delicate, of feeble 
health, he denounced the empire in a sharp, reso- 
nant voice that echoed over France. He is 
blind of one eye. A severe affection of the 
throat sometimes silences him. He became the 
dictator of France in its extreme depression, and 
raised armies and money by a kind of magic. 
At the close of the war he was chosen deputy for 
nine departments. But he still remained poor 
where others made fortunes. And he lives in 
simplicity in a plain lodging, as if he had never 
waged a war of national defense. Gamperrra, 
like most eminent men, learns something every 
day ; his paper, La République, teaches reform, 
education, and, it may be hoped, a growing hu- 
manity. At the head of the party of peace, he 
might rule as the president of a real republic, 
and teach the world the true interest of nations, 
Of the Bonapartist leaders who still retain 
some traces of political influence none have been 
scrupulous either in changing their principles or 
accepting bribes. Covered with decorations, 
crowned with sonorous titles, reveling in rich 
contracts and every form of peculation, the 
dukes, marshals, and ej] the members of the im- 
perial court hid in a glitter of ceaseless revelry 
and of pretentious activity the chains they dragged 
heavily along. For them the richest wines, the 
rarest banquets, and all the hollow seductions of 
the Tuileries lay ever open. The Legion of 
Honor crowned them with the gay ribbon of 
servitude. If they were authors, the Empress 
admired, and perhaps read their books; if dep- 
uties, like OLLivier, she patronized their wives. 
The courtiers were endowed with a supreme au- 
thority over the shop-keepers and tradesmen of 
Paris, the government officials of the provinces, 
and over that Chamber of Deputies that was sup- 
posed to represent the people. Here for nearly 
twenty years as the jailer of France ruled M. 
Rovuwer. Noisy, dull, persevering, unscrupu- 
lous, RounER was partly the victim of NaPpoLe- 
on’s cunning, but more of his own indifference 
to morallaw. He began lifealiberal. His loud 
voice, empty rhetoric, and plodding brain seemed 
to the Emperor worth purchasing. The bargain 
was soon adjusted, and from 1851 to 1869 the 
faithful, ignorant, unscrupulous lawyer from 
Auvergne—the French Beotia—held a despotic 
rule over the debating Assembly of France. In 
any common Assembly he must have taken the 
lowest rank. Of books he has no knowledge; 
he even wants wholly the common acuteness of 
the lawyer. But for nearly twenty years the 
abject community, bound, chained, and trampled 
upon, was forced to submit to whatever meas- 
ures M. Rovner proposed, and even to accept 
his noisy declamation as eloquence. A swift 
blast of freedom has swept away one throng of 
glittering and noxious insects who were devour- 
ing France, and M, Rovner has ceased to be 
feared, Evcene Lawkenc>. 
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Tue Pennsylvania Republican State Convention met 
in Harrisburg August 19. A. G. Olmstead was nom- 
inated for-Lieutenant-Governor, and E. M. Paxson for 
Judge of the Supreme Court. Resolutions were adopt- 
ed condemning the Democratic party, favoring a pro- 
tective tariff, opposing the Canadian reciprocity treaty, 
upholding civil rights, declaring for free banking and 
a return to specie payments, and recommending the 
nomination of Governor Hartranft for the next Pres- 
idency of the United States, A resolution indorsing 
President Grant in the event of his candidacy for a 
third term was voted down. 

The Democrats of Tennessee met in State Conven- 
tion on August 19,and nominated Judge Jamee D. 
Porter for Governor. Among the resolutions adopted 
was one denouncing the Civil Rights Bill as “a palpa- 
ble violation of the Constitution, intended to vex, 
harass, oppress, and degrade the people of the South.” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 








In Spain the Republican General Blanco is eaid to 
have defeated the Carlists, relieving Vitoria, and cap- 
turing twenty of the enemy's cannon and several con- 
voys. On the other hand, the Carlists have captured 
Seo de Urgel, sixty-seven miles northeast of Lerida. 

A serious accident befell Victor H the other day. 
While walking in Passy he was ly struck on 
the, ead by a pole which from a passing 
cart, and fora was insenaihe, 
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SKETCHES AI LONG BRANCH.—[Drawn sy F. Recamey.] 
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THE FROZEN DEEP. 
. A Short Storp. 
By WILKIE CQLLINS. 


SECOND SCENE.—THE HUT OF THE 
*“ SEA-MEW.” 
CHAPTER IX. 

CrarForpD touched his friend on the shoulder 
to rouse him. Wardour looked up impatiently, 
with a frown, : 

**T was just asleep,” he said. 
wake me?” 

** Look round you, Richard. 

“* Well, and what of that ?” 

‘*T wish to speak to you privately; and this 
is my opportunity. You have disappointed and 
surprised me to-day. Why did you say it was 
all one to you whether you went or staid? Why 
are vou the only man among us who seems to be 
perfectly indifferent whether we are rescued or 
not?’ 

**Can a man always give a reason for what is 
strange in his manner or his words ?”’ Wardour 
retorted. 

‘* He can try,” said Crayford, quietly, ‘‘ when 
his friend asks him.” 

Wardour’s manner softened. 

‘That's true,” he said. ‘‘I will try. Do 
vou remember the first night at sea, when we 
sailed from England in the Wanderer ?” 

** As well as if it was yesterday.” 

“A calm, still night,” the other went on, 
thouglitfully. ‘* No clouds, no stars. Nothing 
in the sky but the broad moon, and hardly a 
ripple to break the path of light she made in 
the quiet water. Mine was the middle watch 
that night. You came on deck, and found me 
alone—” 

He stopped. Crayford took his hand, and 
finished the sentence for him, 

** Alone—and in tears.” 

‘** The last I shall ever shed,” Wardour added, 
bitterly. 

**Don't say that! There are times when a 
man is to be pitied indeed if he can shed no 
tears. Go on, Richard.” 

Wardour proceeded, still following the old 
recollections, still preserving his gentler tones. 

‘**T should have quarreled with any other man 
who had surprised me at that moment,” he said. 
‘** There was something, I suppose, in your voice 
when you asked my pardon for disturbing me 
that softened my heart. I told you I had met 
with a disappointment which had broken me for 
life. There was no need to explain further. 
The only bopeless wretchedness in this world is 

the wretchedness that women cause.” 

** And the only unalloyed happiness,” said 
Crayford, ** the happiness that women bring.” 

‘*That may be your experience of them,” 

Wardour answered. ‘* Mine is different. All 
the devotion, the patience, the humility, the 
worship, that there is in man I laid at the feet of 
a woman. She accepted the offering as women 
do—accepted it easily, gracefully, unfeelingly— 
accepted it as a matter of course. I left England 
to win a high place in my profession before I 
dared to win her. I braved danger and faced 
death. Istaked my life in the fever swamps of 
Africa to gain the promotion that I only desired 
for her sake—and gained it. I came-back to 
give her all, and to ask nothing in return but to 
rest my weary heart in the sunshine of her smile. 
And her own lips—the lips I had kissed at part- 
ing—told me that another man had robbed me 
of her. I spoke but few words when I heard 
that confession, and left her forever. ‘The time 
may come,’ [ told her, ‘ when I shall forgive you. 
But the man who has robbed me of you shall 
rue the day when you ‘and he first met.’-—Don’t 
ask me who he was! I have yet to discover him. 
The treachery had been kept secret; nobody 
could tell me where to find him; nobody could 
tell me who he was. What did it matter? 
When I had lived out the first agony I could rely 
upon myself—I could be patient and bide my 
time.” 

‘Your time? What time?” 

‘*'The time when I and that man shall meet 
face to face. 1 knew it then, I know it now— 
it was written on my heart then, it is written on 
my heart now—we two shall meet and know each 
other! With that conviction strong within me, 
I volunteered for this service, as I would have 
volunteered for any thing that set work and 
‘hardships and danger like ramparts between my 
misery and me. With that conviction strong 
within me still, I tell you it is no matter whether 
I stay here with the sick or go hence with the 








** Why do you 


We are alone.” 


strong. I shall live till I have met that man! 
There is a day of reckoning appointed between 
us. Here in the freezing cold or away in the 
deadly heat—in battle or in shipwreck—in the 


face of starvation, under the shadow of pestilence 

[, though hundreds are falling around me, I 
shall live! live for the coming of one day! live 
for the meeting with one man!” 

He stopped, trembling, body and soul, under 
the hold that his own terrible superstition had 
fastened on him. Crayford drew back in silent 
horror. Wardour noticed the action—he re- 
sented it—he appealed in defense of his one 
cherished conviction to Crayford’s own experi- 
ence of him, 

‘* Look at me!” he eried. ‘* Look howI hav: 

ed and thriven with the heart-ache gnawing at 
ie at home, and the winds’of the icy north whis- 
tling round me here! J am the strongest man 
among you. Why? I have fought through 
hardships that have laid the best-seasoned men 
of all our party on their backs. Why? What 
have J done that my life should throb as bravely 
through every vein in my body at this minute, 
and in this deadly place, as ever it did in the 








wholesome breezes of home? What am I pre- 
served for? I tell you again, for the coming of 
one day—for the meeting with one man.” 

He paused once more. This time Crayford 
spoke. 

** Richard!” he said. ‘‘ Since we first met I 
have believed in your better nature against all 
outward appearance. I have believed in you, 
firmly, truly, as your brother might. You are 
putting that belief to a hard test. If your enemy 
had told me that you had ever talked as you talk 
now, that you had ever looked as you look now, 
I would have turned my back on him as the ut- 
terer of a vile calumny against a just, a brave, 
an upright man. Oh, my friend, my friend, if 
ever I have deserved well of you, put away these 
thoughts from your heart! Face me again with 
the stainless look of a man who has trampled un- 
der his feet the bloody superstitions of revenge, 
and knows them no more! Never, never let the 
time come when I can not offer you my hand as 
I offer it now to the man I can still admire—to 
the brother I can still love!” 

‘The heart that no other voice could touch felt 
that appeal. The fierce eyes, the hard voice, 
softened under Crayford’s influence. Richard 
Wardour’s head sank on his breast. 

**You are kinder to me than I deserve,” he 
said. ‘‘ Be kinder still, and forget what I have 


been talking about. No! no more about me; I. 


am not worth it. We'll change the subject, and 
never go back to it again. Let’s do something. 
Work, Crayford—that’s the true elixir of our 
life! Work, that stretches the muscles and sets 
the blood a-glowing. Work, that tires the body 
and rests the mind. Is there nothing in hand 
that I can do? Nothing to cut? nothing to 
carry ?” 

The door opened as he put the question. 
Bateson—appointed to chop Frank’s bed-place 
into firing—appeared punctually with his axe. 
Wardour, withont a word of warning, snatched 
the axe out of the man’s hand. 

‘* What was this wanted for?” he asked. 

**To cut up Mr. Aldersley’s berth there into 
firing, Sir.” 

“Tl do it for you! I'll have it down in no 
time!” He turned to Crayford. ‘* You needn’t 
be afraid about me, old friend. I am going to 
do the right thing. I am going to tire my body 
and rest my mind.” 

The evil spirit in him was plainly subdued— 
for the time, at least. Crayford took his hand in 
silence, and then (followed by Bateson) left him 
to his work. 


CHAPTER X. 


Axe in hand, Wardour approached Frank’s 
bed-place. 

**Tf I could only cut the thoughts out of me,” 
he said to himself, ‘as [ am going to cut the 
billets out of this wood!” He attacked the bed- 
place with the axe, like a man who well knew 
the use of his instrument. ‘* Oh me,” he thought, 
sadly, ‘‘if I had only been born a carpenter in- 
stead of a gentleman! A good axe, Master Bate- 
son—I wonder where you got it. Something 
like a grip, my man, on this handle. Poor Cray- 
ford! his words stick in my throat. A fine fel- 
low! a noble fellow! No use thinking, no use 
regretting ; what is said is said. Work! work! 
work !” 

Plank after plank fell out on the floor. He 
laughed over the easy task of destruction. 
‘*Aha! young Aldersley! It doesn’t take 
much to demolish your bed-place. I'll have it 
down! I would hhave the whole hut down if 
they would only give me the chance of chopping 
at it!” 

A long strip of wood fell to his axe—long 
enough to require cutting in two. He turned it, 
and stooped over it. Something caught his eye 
—letters carved in the wood. He looked closer. 
The letters were very faintly and badly cut. 
He could only make out the first three of them ; 
and even of those he was not quite certain. 
They looked like C. L. A.—if they looked like 
any thing. He threw down the strip of wood 
irritably. 

‘Damn the fellow (whoever he is) who cut 
this! Why should he carve ¢iat name, of all 
the names in the world ?” 

He paused, considering—then determined to 
go on again with his self-imposed labor. He 
was ashamed of his own outburst. He looked 
eagerly for the axe. ‘‘ Work, work! Nothing 
for it but work.” He found the axe, and went 
on again. 

He cut out another plank. 

He stopped, and looked at it suspiciously. 

‘There was carving again on this plank. The 
letters F. and A. appeared on it. 

He put down the axe. ‘There were vague 
misgivings in him which he was not able to re- 
alize. The state of his own mind was’ fast be- 
coming a puzzle to him. 

‘** More carving,” he said to himself. ‘* That’s 
the way these young idlers employ their long 
hours. F, A.? Those must be Ais initials: 
Frank Aldersley. Who carved the letters on 
the other plank ? Frank Aldersley too ?” 

He turned the piece of wood in his hand near- 
er to the light, and looked lower down it. More 
carving again, lower down! Under the initials 
F. A. were two more letters: C. B. 

““C. B.?” he repeated to himself. ‘‘ His 
sweetheart’s initials, I suppose? Of course—at 
his age—his sweetheart’s initials.” 

He paused once more. A spasm of inner pain 
showed the shadow of its mysterious passage out- 
wardly on his face. 

‘* Her cipher is C. B.,” he said, in low broken 
tones. ‘‘C. B.: Clara Burnham.” 

He waited, with the plank in his hand, re- 
peating the name over and over again, as if it 
was a question he was putting to himself. 

‘*Clara Burnham? Clara Burnham ?” 

He dropped the plank, and turned deadly pale 
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inamoment. His eyes wandered furtively back- 
ward and forward between the strip of wood on 
the floor and the half-demolished berth. ‘‘O 
God ! what has come to me now ?” he said to him- 
self, in a whisper. He snatched up the axe, with 
a strange cry—something between rage and ter- 
ror. He tried—fiercely, desperately tried—to go 
on with his work. No! strong as he was, he 
could not use the axe. His hands were helpless ; 
they trembled incessantly. He wenteo the fire ; 
he held his hands over it. They still trembled 
incessantly ; they infected the rest of him. He 
shuddered all over. He knew fear. His own 
thoughts terrified him. 

**Crayford!” he cried out. 
come here, and let’s go hunting.” 

No friendly voice answered him. No friendly 
face showed itself at the door. 

An interval passed ; and there came over him 
another change. He recovered his self-possession 
almost as suddenly as he had lost it. A smile 
—a horrid, deforming, unnatural smile—spread 
slowly, stealthily, devilishly, over his face. He 
left the fire; he put the axe away softly in a 
corner ; he sat down in his old place, deliberate- 
ly self-abandoned to a frenzy of vindictive joy. 
He had found the man! There, at the end of 
the world—there, at the last fight of the Arctic 
voyagers against starvation and death, he had 
found the man! 

The minutes passed. 

He became conscious, on a sudden, of a freez- 
ing stream of air pouring into the room. 

He turned, and saw Crayford opening the door 
of the hut. A man was behind him. Wardour 
rose eagerly and looked over Crayford’s shoulder. 

Was it—could it be—the man who had carved 
the letters on the plank? Yes! Frank Alders- 


ley! 


** Crayford ! 





CHAPTER XI. 


“*Sriix at work !” Crayford exclaimed, look- 
ing at the half-demolished bed-plact. ** Give 
yourself a little rest, Richard. The exploring 
party is ready to start. If you wish to take 
leave of your brother officers before they go, you 
have no time to lose.” 

He checked himself there, looking Wardour 
full in the face. 

**Good Heavens!” he cried, ‘‘how pale you 
are! Has any thing happened ?” 

Frank—searching in his locker for articles of 
clothing which he might require on the journey, 
looked round. He was startled, as Crayford had 
been startled, by the sudden change in Wardour 
sit.ce they had last seen him. 

** Are you ill?” he asked. 
been doing Bateson’s work for him. 
hurt yourself?” 

Wardour suddenly moved his head, so as to 
hide his face from both Crayford and Frank. 
He took out his handkerchief and wound it clam- 
sily round his left hand. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘I hurt myself with the 
axe. It’s nothing. Never mind. Pain always 
has a curious effect on me. I tell you it’s me 5 
ing! don't notice it!” 

He turned his face toward them again as sud- 
denly as he had turned it away. He advanced 
a few steps, and addressed himself with an un- 
easy familiarity to Frank. 

“*T didn’t answer you civilly when you spoke 
to me some little time since. I mean when I 
first came in here, along with the rest of them. 
I apologize. Shake hands! How are you? 
Ready for the march ?” 

Frank met the oddly abrupt advance which 
had been made to him with perfect good humor. 

**T am glad to be friends with you, Mr. War- 
dour. I wish I was as well seasoned to fatigue 
as you are,” 

Wardour burst into a hard, joyless, unnatural 
laugh. 

**Not strong, eh? You don’t look it. The 
dice had better have sent me away, and kept you 
here. I never felt in better condition in my life.” 
He paused, then added, with his eye on Frank, 
and with a strong emphasis on the words, ** We 
men of Kent are made of tough material.” 

Frank advanced a step on his side, with a new 
interest in Richard Wardour. ° 

** You come from Kent?” he said. 

“Yes. From East Kent.” He waited a lit- 
tle once more, and looked hard at Frank. ‘Do 
you know that part of the country ?” he asked. 

““T ought to know something about East 
Kent,” Frank answered. ‘‘ Some dear friends 
of mine once lived there.” 

‘* Friends of yours?” Wardour repeated. 
**One of the county families, I suppose ?” 

As he put the question he abruptly looked 
over his shoulder. He was standing between 
Crayford and Frank. Crayford, taking no part 
in the conversation, had been watching him and 
listening to him more and more attentively as 
that conversation went on. . Within the last mo- 
ment or two Wardour had become instinctively 
conscious of this. He resented Crayford’s con- 
duct with needless irritability. 

‘* Why are you staring at me ?” he asked. 

‘© Why are you looking unlike yourself?” Cray- 
ford answered, quietly. 

Wardour made no reply. He renewed the 
conversation with Frank. 

“*One of the county families?” he resumed. 
“The Witherbys of Yew Grange, I dare say ?” 

“No,” said Frank ; “ but friends of the With- 
erbys, very likely. The Burnhams.” 

Desperately as he struggled to maintain it, 
Wardour's self-control failed him. He started 
violently. The clumsily wound handkerchief 
fell off his hand. Still looking at him attent- 
ively, Crayford picked it up. 

‘There is your handkerchief, Richard,” he 
said. ‘‘ Strange!” 

** What is strange ?” 

“*You told us you had hurt yourself with the 
axe—” 


**T hear you have 
Have you 





** Well?” 

‘* There is no blood on your handkerchief.” 

Wardour snatched the handkerchief out of 
Crayford’s hand, and, turning away, approached 
the outer door of the hut. ‘* No blood on the 
handkerchief,” he said to himself. ‘‘ There.may 
be a stain cr two when Crayford sees it again.” 
He stopped within a few paces of the door, and 
spoke to Crayford. ‘‘ You recommended me to 
take leave of my brother officers before it was 
too late,” he said. ‘‘I am going to follow your 
advice.” 

The door was opened from the outer side as 
he laid his hand on the lock. 

One of the quartermasters of the Wanderer 
entered the hut. 

‘* Is Captain Helding here, Sir?” he asked, ad- 
dressing himself to Wardour. 

Wardour pointed to Crayford. 

‘* The lieutenant will tell you,” he said. 

Crayford advanced, and questioned the quar- 
termaster. 

** What do you want with Captain Helding ?” 
he asked, . 

**T have a report to make, Sir. There has 
been an accident on the ice.” 

**'To one of your men ?” 

**No, Sir. ‘To one of our officers.” 

Wardour, on the point of going out, paused 
when the quartermaster made that reply. For 
a moment he considered with himself. Then 
he walked slowly back to the part of the room 
in which Frank was standing. Crayford, direct- 
ing the quartermaster, pointed to the arched door- 
way in the side of the hut. 

**T am sorry to hear of the accident,” he said. 
*¢ You will find Captain Helding in that room.” 

For the second time, with singular persistency, 
Wardour renewed the conversation with Frank. 

“So you knew the Burnhams?” he said. 
‘* What became of Clara when her father died ?” 

Frank’s face flushed angrily on the instant. — 

**Clara?” he repeated. ‘* What authorizes 
you to speak of Miss Burnham in that familiar 
manner ?” es 

Wardour seized the opportunity of quarreling 
with him. Es 

‘*What right have you to ask ?” he retorted, 


coarsely, 

Frank’s blood was up. He forgot his promise 
to Clara to keep their engagement secret ; he 
forgot every thing but the unbridled insolence 
of Wardour’s language and manner. 

** A right which I insist on your respecting,” 
he answered. ‘The right of being engaged to 
marry her.” 

Crayford’s steady eyes were still on the watch, 
and Wardour felt them on him. A little more, 
and Crayford might openly interfere. Even 
Wardour recognized, for once, the necessity of 
controlling his temper, cost him what it might. 
He made his apologies, with overstrained polite- 
ness, to Frank. 

** Impossible to dispute such a right as yours,” 
he said. ‘‘Perhaps you will excuse me when 
you know that I am one of Miss Burnham's old 
friends. My father and her father were neigh- 
bors. We have always met like brother and 
sister—” 

Frank generously stopped the apology there. 

‘*Say no more,” he interposed. ‘I was in 
the wrong—I lost my temper. Pray forgive 
me. ” 


Wardour looked at him, with a strange, re- 
luctant interest, while he was speaking. War- 
dour asked an extraordinary question when he 
had done. 

‘*Ts she very fond of you ?” 

Frank burst out laughing. 

**My dear fellow!” he said, ‘‘come to our 
wedding—and judge for yourself.” 

“*Come to your wedding?” As he répeated 
the words Wardour stole one glance at Frank, 
which Frank (employed in buckling his knap- 
sack) failed to see. Crayford noticed it—and 
Crayford’s blood ran cold. Comparing the 
words which Wardour had spoken to him while 
they were alone together with the words that had 
just passed in his presence, he could draw but 
one conclusion. The woman whom Wardour 
had loved and lost was—Clara Burnham. The 
man who had robbed hina of her was Frank Al- 
dersley. And Wardour had discovered it in 
the interval since they had last met. ‘* Thank 
God!” thought Crayford, ‘‘ the dice have parted 
them! Frank goes with the expedition, and 
Wardour stays behind with me.” 

The reflection had barely occurred to him— 
Frank’s thoughtless invitation to Wardour had 
just passed his lips—when the canvas screen 
over the doorway was drawn aside. Captain 
Helding and the officers who were to leave with 
the exploring party returned to the main room 
on their way out. Seeing Crayford, Captain 
Helding stopped to speak to him. 

‘*T have a casualty to report,” said the cap- 
tain, ‘‘which diminishes our numbers by one. 
My second lieutenant, who was to have joined 
the exploring party, has had a fall on the ice. 
Judging by what the quartermaster tells me, I 
am afraid the poor fellow has broken his leg. 

‘+I will supply his place,” cried a voice at the 
other end of the hut. : 

Every body looked round. The man who had 
spoken was Richard Wardour. J 

Crayford instantly interfered—so vehemently 
as to astonish all who knew him. 

‘*No!” he suid. ‘‘ Not you, Richard! not 
you . 

‘*Why not ?” Wardonr asked, sternly. 

“* Why not, indeed ?” added Captain Helding. 
‘* Wardour is the very man to be useful on a long 
march. He is in perfect health, and he is the 
best shot among us. I was on the point of pro- 
posing him myself.” ' 

Crayford failed to-show his customary respect 
for his superior officer. He openly disputed the 
captain’s conclusion. ; 

** Wardour has no right to volunteer,” he re- 
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joined. “‘It has been settled, Captain Helding, 
that chance shall decide who is to go, and who 
is to stay.” 

«* And chance has decided it,” cried Wardour. 
‘Do you think we are going to cast the dice 
again, and give an officer of the Sea-Mew a 
chance of replacing an officer of the Wanderer ? 
There is a vacancy in our party, not in yours, 
and we claim the right of filling it as we please. 
I volunteer, and my captain backs me. Whose 
authority is to keep me here after that?” 

‘Gently, Wardour,” said Captain Helding. 
«+A man who is in the right can afford to speak 
with moderation.” He turned to Crayford. 
‘You must admit yourself,” he continued, 
‘‘that Wardour is right this time. The miss- 
ing man belongs to my command, and in com- 
mon justice one of my officers ought to supply 
his place.” 

Ag was impossible to dispute the matter fur- 
ther. ‘The dullest man present could see that 
the captain’s reply was unanswerable. In sheer 
despair, Crayford took Frank’s arm and led him 
aside a few steps. The last chance left of part- 
ing the two men was the chance of appealing to 
Frank. 

‘*My dear boy,” he began, ‘‘I want to say 
one friendly word to you on the subject of your 
health. I have already, if you remember, ex- 
pressed my doubts whether you are strong enough 
to make one of an exploring party. I feel those 
doubts more strongly than ever at this moment. 
Will you take the advice of a friend who wishes 
you well ?” 

“ Wardour had followed Crayford. Wardour 
roughly interposed before Frank could reply. 

‘* Let him alone!” 

Crayford paid no heed to the interruption. 
He was too earnestly bent on withdrawing Frank 
from the expedition to notice any thing that was 
said or done by the persons about him. 

‘‘ Don't, pray don’t, risk hardships which you 
are unfit to bear!” he went on, entreatingly. 
‘Your place can be easily filled. Change your 
mind, Frank. Stay here with me.” 

Again Wardour interfered. Again he called 
out, ‘Leave him alone!” more roughly than 
ever. Still deaf and blind to every considera- 
tion but one, Crayford pressed his entreaties on 
Frank. 

“You owned yourself just now that you were 
not well seasoned to fatigue,” he persisted. 
‘You feel (you must feel) weak that last 
illness has left you. You know (I am sure you 
know) how unfit you are to brave exposure to 
cold, and long marches over the snow.” 

Irritated beyond” endurance by Crayford's ob- 
stinacy —seeing, or thinking he saw, signs of 
yielding in Frank's face—Wardour so far forgot 
himself as to seize Crayford by the arm and at- 
tempt to drag him away from Frank. Crayford 
turned and looked at him. 

‘** Richard,” he said, very quietly, ‘‘ you are 
not yourself. I pity you. Drop your hand.” 

Wardour relaxed his hold, with something of 
the sullen submission of a wild animal to its 
keeper. The momentary silence which followed 
gave Frank an opportunity of speaking at last. 

“*T am gratefully sensi ” he be- 
gan, ‘‘ of the interest which you take in me—” 

‘** And you will follow my advice?” Crayford 


‘** My mind is sade up, od friend,” Frank an- 
swered, firmly and . “Forgive me for 
disappointing you. I am appointed to the expe- 
dition. With the expedition I go.” He moved 
nearer to Wardour. In his innocence of all sus- 
picion, he clapped Wardour heartily on the shoul- 
der. ‘*When I feel the fatigue,” said poor sim- 
ple Frank, “‘ you will help me, comrade, won't 
you? Come along!” 

Wardour snatched his gun out of the hands 
of the sailor who was carrying it for him. His 
dark face became suddenly irradiated with a 
terrible joy. 

**Come!” he cried. ‘‘Over the snow and 
over the ice! Come! where no human footsteps 
have ever trodden, and where no human trace is 
ever left!” 

Blindly, instinctively, Crayford made an effort 
to part them. His brother officers, standing 
near, pulled him back. They looked at each 
other anxiously. The merciless cold, striking 
its victims in various ways, had struck in some 
instances at their reason first. — a 
loved Crayford. Was he too going on the dar 
way that others had taken before him? They 
forced him to seat himself on one of the lock- 
ers. ‘*Steady, old fellow!” they said, kindly— 
“‘steady!” Crayford yielded, writhing inward- 
ly under the sense of his own helplessness. 
What in God’s name could he do? Could he 
denounce Wardour to Captain Helding on bare 
suspicion—without so much as the shadow of a 
proof to justify what he said? The captain 
would decline to insult one of his officers by 
. even mentioning the monstrous accusation to 
him. The captain would conclude, as others 
had already concluded, that Crayford’s mind 
was giving way under stress of cold and priva- 
tion. No hope—literally, no hope now—but in 
the numbers of the expedition. Officers and 
men, they all liked Frank. As long as they 
could stir hand or foot, they would help him on 
= way—they would see that no harm came to 
um, 

‘The word of command was given ; the door was 
thrown open; the hat emptied rapidly. Over 
the merciless white snow—under the merciless 
black sky—the exploring party began to move. 
The sick and helpless men, whose last hope of res- 
cue centred in their departing messmates, cheered 
faintly. Some few, whose days were numbered, 
sobbed and cried like women. Frank’s voice fal- 
tered as he turned back at the door to say his last 
words to the friend who had been a father to him. 

‘*God bless you, Crayford !” 

_Crayford broke away from the officers near 
him, and hurrying forward, seized Frank by 








both hands. Crayford held him as if he would 
never let him go. 

“* God preserve you, Frank! 
I have in the world to be with you. 
Good-by !” 

Frank waved his hand, dashed away the tears 
that were gathering in his eyes, and hurried out. 
Crayford called after him, the last, the only, 
warning that he could give: 

**While you can stand, keep with the main 
body, Frank!” 

Wardour, waiting till the last—Wardour, fol- 
lowing Frank through the snow-drift—stopped, 
—- back, and answered Crayford at the 

oor : 

** While he can stand, he keeps with Me.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


I would give all 
Good-by! 





PERSONAL. 


Tae Rev. Witu1am Morey Punsuon, one 
of the most eloquent preachers of the day, has 
been elected, with great unanimity, President 
of the British Wesleyan Conference forthe en- 
suing year. 

—It is with an excess of regret that the press 
is called upon to diffuse the intelligence of the 
death of Mr. Sioan, lately editor of the Salt 
Lake Herald. S LOAN was one of those versatile 
men. He was the author of several dramatic 
productions and numerous poems, though his 
—__ effusions were two excellent direct- 
ories. 

—Dean STan.ey preached to the volunteers 
at Wimbledon, his subject being Davin’s fight 
with the giant of Gath. In the course of his 
sermon the dean remarked that what gave such 
a charm to the Biblical incident from which he 
took his text was the fact that Davin, ‘a young 
volunteer, sneered at by the regular army, re- 
deemed the honor of his country.” 

—In Europe, as in this country and in all 
civilized countries, the men of great opulence 
are not they who flaunt it in the face of the pub- 
lic. Millionaires ordinarily do not brag. Bar- 
on ANSELM ROTHSCHILD, who died recently 
near Vienna, was supposed to be worth over 
$200,000,000. By his express directions his fu- 
neral was celebrated without any pomp. The 
hearse was drawn by two horses, and followed 
only by a few servants. The Israelites of our 
town never spend money on that sort of thing. 
It is only the parvenu. 

—The sons of the late WILLIAM TILDEN, of 
this city, have given to increase the libra- 
ry and apparatus in the Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, 
at Mount Lebanon, New Hampshire, erected 
and endowed by him. 

—Mr. Bonamy i eminent scholar, and 
Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, pemgeces to visit this country dur- 
ing the month of September, and may ibl 
be induced to deliver some lectures. The emi- 
nent British scholars and scientists who have 
visited us have a yielded to invitations 
of that description where prospective remunera- 
tion seemed sure. 

—Chief Justice Day, of the Common Pleas, 
of this city, and president of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, attended the recent anniver- 
sary dinner of the Royal Geographical Society, 
ie Leadon, and was treated with marked con- 
sideration by the officers and members. 

—Joun ADAMS once remarked that New En- 
gland had four institutions any one of which 
would have led to national independence. These 
were the Congregational Church, the town meet- 
ing, the volunteer militia, and the free school. 

—During the last session of Congress a bill 
was directing a gold medal to be struck 
and presented to Jonn Horn, Jun., of Detroit, 
in recognition of his services in saving persons 
from drowning. He has saved at least one hun- 
dred persons from a watery grave, and has given 
the names and circumstances attending their 
rescue. In several cases he came near losing 
his own life by struggling with his victims, and 
was repeatedly confined to his bed by sickness 
resulting from his efforts. The medal is soon 
to be struck at the Philadelphia Miut, and will 
be presented in due form. : 

—Mr. Wiii1aM CULLEN BRYANT recently vis- 
ited Plymouth for the first time since 1815, when 
he was admitted to the bar there, having stud- 
ied law with the Hon. WiLL1AM BayYLizs, of West 
Bridgewater. Although nearly eighty years of 
age, he went about enjoying himself with all the 
zest of a youngster of fifty. 

—HEnNrY Bruascu-Bey, vice-president of the 
free schools of Cairo, has made investigations 
about old Egyptian matters, the result of which 
will be of great interest to Biblical students. 
He is a very learned man, and has spent a long 
time in studying ancient records, and in exam- 
ining the country in order to test the Bible ac- 
count. According to the record given by Mosgs, 
that leader, having obtained permission from 
PHaRaou to take the children of Israel into the 
desert to offer sacrifices to the Almighty, con- 
ducted them out of Raamses, and thence by sev- 
eral short journeys to the sea. The effort of 
Bruescu-Bey has been to find the city of Raam- 
ses, to trace the journey, and to discover a point 
where the re could have been made with- 
out seanednn an absolute miracle. 

—Englishmen have frequently noticed anony- 
mous fits of £1000 to national and metropolitan 
chasttine, An incident has lately occurred from 
which it is pretty certain that the donor “who 
does good by stealth and blushes to find it 
fame’’ is no less a personage than Queen VicTo- 
RIA, who in this manner has given away upward 
of £100,000. 

—For the first time in the religious history 
of Kentucky, a colored minister preached in a 
church composed of whites in Louisville on the 
16th of August. The preacher was Bishop 
Mixes, the senior bishop of the Colored Meth- 
odist Church, and recognized as its ablest — 
sentative. The sermon was preached in the Rev. 
Mr. SeTTLe’s church. Bishop Mixes is a large 
man, and very dignified. His style is fervid and 
eloquent, and there is no hesitation of language 
or thought. 

—There died recently in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, the editor of the Telegraph, published in 
that place. He was a character. His m e- 
ment of affairs was full of contradictions. His 
paper never had a line of telegraphic news in its 
columns during his connection with it, and yet, 
as a sheer party organ, had a larger circulation 
than the Putriot, an ably conducted paper, with 
as copious and well-selected telegraphic news as 
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could be expected in a city of only thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants. His job office was as far be- 
hind as his paper, for not a single steam-press 
was admitted into it. In addition to these two 
fossilized institutions, he ran a cheap bookstore 
opposite the newspaper office, and divided his 
time equally between the post-office, the news- 
ew office, the job office, and the cheap book- 
store, 

«—The Comte de Paris has recently raised 
$600,000 tor the purpose of repairing the Cha- 
teau d’Eu, and that of Amboise. 

—The Mikado of Japan is developing into the 

ractical business man. In a recent number of 

is “‘organ’’ he advertises a fine lot of images, 
one of which is described as “a very fine idol, 
with six arms. It is fifteen feet high, and was 
cast at Sheffield.”’ 

—Several hundred Boston men attended the 
funeral of a tame bear a few days ago in the 
neighborhood of that city. An invitation to be 
present was sent to the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table, who responded as follows: 

“ Dear Srm,—Many thanks for your polite invitation 
to attend the obsequies of the lamented plantigrade. 
I am sorry that it will not be in my power to be pres- 
ent upon the melancholy occasion. I have a great re- 
spect for bears since those two female ones taught 
the little children of Bethel and of Belial that they 
must not be rude to elderly persons. I think a loose 
bear or two might be of service in our community, 
and I regret much the loss of an animal who might 
have done so much as a moral teacher for the young 
of this city and its suburbs. I am, dear Sir, yours 
very truly, 0. W. Hours.” 

—A son of Powers the sculptor is negotia- 
ting for the purchase of the place in Woodstock, 
Vermont, on which stands the house where his 
father was born. He proposes to pull down the 
old house, and after erecting on its site in 1878 
a bust of his father, to give the whole to the vil- 
lage, which he ultimately hopes to make his own 

ome, 

—The Chicago Board of Trade have been hav- 
ing much good time with the Governor-General 
of Canada. His lordship made them a very neat 
speech. He said it would not become him, as 
Governor-General of Carfada and representative 
of the Crown, to —— his seutiments on any 
political question, but he could say that the 
government of Great Britain and that of Canada 
desired to pursue those policies that would tend 
to increase and develop the personal relations 
that now bind those powers to the United States. 
His government did not imagine that in any 

reement or treaty a one-sided bargain was de- 
sirable.or possible, and he believed our people 
were actuated by the same honorable sentiments 
in regard to Canada. It would ever be his most 
earnest wish to endeavor to promote the joint 
interests of the United States and Canada, and 
bring the two countries into closer relations. 
Of course the speech was loudly applauded. 
The earl is proving himself one of the most 
popular of governors, though there were people 
so envious #* to say that it wis a shame to re- 
call his preascessor, Lord Monk, merely to put 
an old Dui’ his place. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Galendar. 
AUGUST. ‘ 

Sunday,  %0.--Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

SEPTEMBER. 
Sunday, 6.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday,  18.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, 115.—National Conference of Unitarian 

Churches, Saratoga. 

Sunday,  20,—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, 21,—St. Matthew the Evangelist. 
Sunday, 27.—Seventeenth Sunday.after Trinity. 
Tuesday, 29.—St. Michael and all Angels. 


Wednesday, 30.—National Congregational Council, 
New Haven. 


THe Church Congresses of England, which 
have grown to be important meetings, have in- 
spired the ministers and laymen of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church to hold a like assembly 
in the United States. It will open in this city 
on Monday evening, October 5, and continue 
in session until the 8th. On Wednesday, the 7th 
of October, the Triennial Convention begins. 
The Ne ag aie any for discussion in the Con- 
yress are, Tuesday, October 6, ‘‘ What are the 

imits of Legislation as to Doctrine and Ritu- 
al?’ and ‘Clerical Education ;’’ Wednesday, 
“The Relations of this Church to other Chris- 
tian Bodies ;’’ Thursday, “ In what Sense is pri- 
vate Confession permissible in this Church?” 
and the ‘‘ Mutual Christian Obligations of Capi- 
taland Labor.’’ Papers or addresses are expect- 
ed from Bishop BepE.u and Drs. De Koven, 
Joun CorrTon SmitH, HuGH MILLER THOMPSON, 
8. H. Tyne, Jun., Judges SuHerrey and Spat- 
DING, and others. The Church Congresses of 
England are attended by great crowds, and are 
occasions of earnest and vigorous debate. 





The Southern Methodist Episcopal Church 
shortly after the end of the war organized its 
numerous colored members into a distinct body. 
This is now known as the Colored Methodist 
yo Chureh of the United States. Its 
third General Conference began in Louisville 
August 5. On the second day the bishops re- 
ported that the Book Concern, which is | 

srous, had been removed from Memphis to 

Ouisville. They recommend that the official 
newspaper, the Jndex, be published oftener than 
monthly. They advised no additional bishops, 
four, the present number, being considered 
enough. A plan of education was presented by 
them, in which it appeared that ground had 
been purchased in Louisville for a theological 
seminary. 





Dr. M‘Cosu, the president of Princeton Col- 
lege, has received the compliment of a public 
breakfast from the citizens of Belfast, Ireland. 
In that city he spent, before coming to Amer- 
ica, sixteen years as Professor of Logic and Met- 
aphysics in Queen’s College. In his address Dr, 
M ‘Cost took occasion to contradict Professor 
GoLpWIN SMITH’s statements that Americans 
cherish a strong dislike of England. On this 
point he said that “among the great mass of 
the American people there was now the warm- 
est feeling of friendship toward England; and 
if any man had now the impudence to stand up 


in a public meeting and make a single offensive 
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allusion to Great Britain, the whole audience 
would utter a protest of a decisive kind, and, he 
believed, would put him down on the instant.’’ 

This statement was received by the audience 
with unbounded satisfaction. 





The Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in America held its Synod in Holden, Minnesota, 
in June. Fifty-eight ministerial and one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight lay delegates were pres- 
ent. The topics most discussed were ** Absolu- 
tion” and «Parochial Schools.” A beginning 
was made for the founding of a Teachers’ Semi- 
nary at Red Wing. It was also resolved to send 
a missionary to the Norwegian Lutherans in 
Australia. The contributions of the Synod for 
foreign missions pass through the hands of the 
Lutheran Missionary Society of Norway. 





An important decision has been made in the 
CHENEY- WHITEHOUSE case by the court sitting 
in Chicago. An injunction restraining Mr. CHE- 
NEY from preaching in Christ Church, and the 
congregation from using the property, had been 
asked for. Judge WriLiiams decided that “a 
church court more nearly resembles a court of 
arbitration than a civil tribunal, and that by the 
law governing arbitrations all the arbitrators 
must be present at the hearing; that the court 
for the first trial of Mr. CHengy consisting of 
five assessors, and only four being present, its 
action was void. Mr. CHeney has never, there- 
fore, been legally dismissed from the ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church.”’ The in- 
junction was refused. 





A very remarkable Sunday-school Conference 
has just closed at Chautauqua Lake, New York. 
The assembly met in a grove, where cottages 
and tents were provided for their accommoda- 
tion. Here they remained a week. Normal 
classes were led, theories of teaching discussed, 
children’s meetings held, und object lessons i!- 
lustrated. Mr. FRANK Brarp, the artist, pre- 
sided at the blackboard. Several denomina- 
tions of Christians were represented by thc best-° 
known Sunday-school men. Dr. Vincent was 
director, and was ably supported by his many 
associates, 





The Methodists of Canada, having completed 
their union, will meet early in September in 
General Conference. It will be the business of 
this body to complete the details necessary for 
the administration of the united Church ; among 
the rest will be the preparation of a new Book 
of Discipline. The statistics of the Wesleyans 
of Canada, just published, show three Confer- 
ences (Toronto, London, and Montreal), 696 min- 
isters, and 73,567 members. In the General Con- 
ference of the united Church the laity will be 
represented by their own delegates. 





The statement made by Dean Sranvey at the 
unveiling of the BuNYAN statue, that Deron was 
a Presbyterian, has been called in question. The 
Christian World, of London, says: “‘Some years 
ago the late Mr. Gzoror Orror, well known as 
the editor of the standard edition of Bunyay’s 
works, stated that on full research he found De- 
FOE to have been a Baptist. Mr. Orror not 
only submitted documentary evidence to sustain 





this claim, but also to show to what particular 
church in London he was united.”’ 


After a delay of eleven months the Holy Synod 
of Greece has elected a primate and metropolitan 
to fill the place of Archbishop Turopuu.vs, de- 
ceased, The choice fell upon Procoprus, Arch- 
bishop of Messenia. The new primate is de- 
scribed as a man of singular modesty and piety. 
He resisted for a long time the earnest wish of 
the Synod that he should accept the office, and 
finaily yielded upon the solicitation of the king. 





The Jewish Messenger reports the death, at the 
age of ninety-eight years, of ABRAHAM Fik- 
KOWITSCH, the assiduous collector of Hebrew- 
Arabic manuscripts. The Firkowrrscr manu- 
scripts number 1500, and are preserved in the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburg. They were 
gathered from Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Persia, 
and the Caucasus; some of them are very an- 
cient, and contain important parte of the Old 
Testament. 





In no one class of neetn has there been 
more progress than in the building up of camp- 
meeting sea-side resorts. Though still called 
camp-meetings, they are more properly summer 
cities. That on Martha’s Vineyard Island con 
tains 2500 cottages, and was visited in 1873 by 
60,000 persons. The cottages have spread be- 
yond camp-meeting limits, and their occupants 
are only partly under camp-meeting regulations. 
At Ocean Grove, near Long Branch, there are 
340 cottages and 350 acres of ground controlled 
by the association. At Sea Cliff, near Glen Cove, 
Long Island, $200,000 have been expended in 
various improvements. Here is a fine hotel, an 
abundant supply of water distributed through 
pipes from a reservoir, aud every appliance of 
pleasurable out-door life. Camp-meetings are 
held at these places during the season, lasting 
each from ten days to two wecks, 





Almost a diplomatic difficulty was created by 
the recently issued pastoral letter of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, Monseigneur GurIBERT, to the 
faithful under his care. It was errs after 
its public appearance suppressed, and the French 
government issued the following official note in 
relation to it: 

“The journals have for some days past been occu- 
pring thomesives with the pastoral! letter addressed by 

8 Eminence the Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris to the 
ch and faithful of his diocese. 

” Tne government has viewed with regret the pub- 
lication of that letter. 

“It would be desirable that it should not form lon- 
ger the subject of polemical discussion between the 
newspapers.” 


This pastoral, which has been republished by 
the Freeman's Journal of this city, is very bitter. 
Americans will be interested in the following 
passage: 

% The impious and perfidious meaning of the word 
lay, a8 applied to education, is in great favor with gov- 
ernments; lay schools of this character are ‘becom 
very numerous in Rome. The heart bleeds with sor- 
row when we reflect upon the future which is being 





repared for the Italian and especially the 

Die of ty. thoae wine blot todinpall or the 
of the that remain to her—ler faith and 

her profound t to religion.” 
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THE GAME OF “POLO.” 


Tus game, illustrated in our double-page en- 
graving, was recently introduced into England 
from the East, and is quite popular among the 
At the beginning of the game the 
players on each side are drawn up in front of 
their own goal. The ball is carried to a spot 
midway between them, and thrown into the air. 
One player from each side then gallops forward 
rapidly ; in fact, a race takes place between these 
two for the first hit, the others follow up, and 
the scuffle becomes general. Ponies are em- 
ployed because they are active, strong, and handy, 
and because they enable the riders to reach the 
ground easily. When both riders and horses are 
good, the sport is exciting, but bad falls and hard 
knocks sometimes make it unpleasantly danger- 


ous, 


cavalry. 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.] 
A STRANGE WORLD. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
‘‘THEN STREAMED LIFE’S FUTURE ON TRE 
FADING Past.” 

More than a year had gone by since Humph- 
rey Clissold had said farewell to Borcel End, 
and he had not yet found leisure to revisit that 
peaceful homestead. He had corresponded with 
Martin Trevanard regularly during the interval, 
and had heard all that was to be told of Borcel 
and its neighborhood; how Mrs. Penwyn was 
daily becoming more and more popular, how 
her schools flourished, her cottagers thrived, her 
cottage gardens blossomed as the rose; and how 
Mr. Penwyn, though respected for his liberality 
and justice, and looked up to very much in his 
Parliamentary capacity, had not yet found the 
knack of making himself popular. From time 
to time, in reply to Humphrey’s inquiries, Mar- 
tin had written a few words about Muriel. She 
was always the sarme—there was no change. 
She was neither better nor worse, and the good 
old grandmother was very careful of her, and 
kept her from wandering about the house at 
night. Nothing had happened to disturb the 
even current of life at Borcel End. 

This year that had gone had brought success, 
and in some measure fame, to Humphrey Clis- 
sold. He had published the long-contemplated 
volume of verse, the composition whereof had 
been his labor and delight since he left the uni- 
versity. His were not verses ‘thrown off” in 
the leisure half hours of a man whose occupa- 
tions were more serious—verses to be apologized 

for with a touch of prond humility in a preface. 
They contained the full expression of his life. 
They were strong with all the strength of his 
manhood. Passion, fervor, force, intensity, were 
there; and the world, rarely slow to appreciate 
youthful fire, was quick to recognize their real 
power. Humphrey Clissold slowly awoke to the 
fact that ubder his nom de plume he was famous. 


He had taken care not to affix his real name to 
that confession of faith—not to let all the world 
know that his was that inner life which a poet 
reveals half unconsciously, even when he writes 


about the shadows his faney has created. In 
the story-poem which made the chief portion of 
his volume Humphrey had, in some wise, told 
the story of his own passion and his own disap- 
pointment. Pain and disillusion had given their 
bitter flavor to his verse; but, happily for the po- 
et's reputation, it was just that bitter-sweet, that 


subacid, which the lovers of sentimental poetry 
like. That common type of womanhood, fair 
and lovable, and only false under the pressure 


of circumstance, was here represented with un- 
deniable vigor. ‘The modern Helen, the woman 
whose passive beauty and sweetness are the 
source of tears and death, and whom the world 
forgives because she is mild and fair, here found 
i. powerful limner. He had spared not a detail 
of that cruel portrait. It was something better 
than a miniature of that one girl who had jilted 
him: it was the universal image of weakly self- 
ish womanhood, vielding, unstable, caressing, de- 
pendent, and, innately false. 

side by side with this picture from life he had 
set the ideal woman, pure and perfect and true, 
lovely in face and form, but more lovely in mind 

ud soul. Between these two he had placed his 
hero, wayward, mistaken, choosing the poison- 
flower instead of the sweet thornless rose, led 
through evil ways to a tragical end, comforted 
hy the angel-woman only as chill death sealed 
his lips. Bitterness and sorrow were the domi- 
nant notes of the verse, but it was a pleasing 
bitter, and a melodious sadness. 

‘There was a run on Mudie’s for A Life Pic- 
ture, and other Poe ms, by Clifford Hawthorn. 
The book was widely reviewed, but while some 
critics hailed the bard as that real poet for whom 
the age had been waiting, others dissected the 
pages with a merciless scalpel, and denounced 
the writer as ‘a profligate and an infidel. The 
fugitive pieces—brief lyrics some of them—with 
the delicate finish of a cabinet-picture, won al- 
most universal favor, In a word, Humphrey 


Clissold’s first venture was a success, 

He was not unduly elated. He did not be- 
lieve in himself as the poet for whom the expect- 
ant age had been on the look-out. He had 
measured himself against giants, and was pretty 
clear in his estimate of his own powers. This 


pleasant taste of the strong wine of success made 
him only more intent upon doing better. It 
stimulated ambition, rather than satisfied it. 
Perhaps the adverse criticism did him most good, 
for it created just that spirit of opposition which 
is the best incentive to effort. 





Very happy was the bachelor-poet’s life in 

those days. He had lived just long enough to 
survive the pain of his first disappointment. It 
was a bitter memory still, but a memory which 
but rarely recurred to mar his peace. He had 
friends who understood him—two or three real 
friends, who, with his publisher, alone knew the 
secret of his authorship. He-had an occupation 
he loved, just enough ambition to give stimulus 
to life, and he had not a care. 
_ He had visited the Penwyns in Eton Square 
several times during the course of the season, 
but he had been careful not to go to that very 
pleasant house too often. Afternoon tea in Mrs, 
Penwyn’s drawing-room—the smaller drawing- 
room with its wealth of flowers—was a most de- 
lightful manner of wasting an hour or so, But 
Humphrey felt somehow that it was an indul- 
gence he must not give himself too often. He 
had a lurking fear of Viola. She was very fair 
and sweet and gentle, like the girl he had loved, 
and though he had as yet regarded her with 
only the most fraternal feeling—nay, a sentiment 
approaching indifference—he had an idea that 
there might be peril in too much friendliness. 

Dropping in one afternoon at the usual hour, 
he was pleased to see his own book on one of 
the gypsy tables. 

‘** Have you read this Life Picture which the 
critics have been abusing so vigorously?” he 
asked. 

** Yes, I saw it dreadfully cut up in the Satur- 
day Review ; so I thought it must be nice, and 
sent to the publishers for a copy,” answered 
Madge. ‘‘I’ve had it down on my Mudie’s list 
ever so long, without effect. It's a wonderful 
book. Viola and I were up till,three o'clock 
this morning reading it together. Neither of us 
could wait. From the moment we began with 
that picture of a London twilight, and the two 
girls and the young lawyer sitting in a balcony 
talking, we were riveted. It is all so easy, so 
life-like, so full of vigor and freshness and color !” 

“*The author would be very much flattered if 
he could hear you,” said Humphrey. 

**'The author—oh, I'm afraid he must be rath- 
er a disagreeable person. He seems to have 
such a bad opinion of women.” 

** Oh, Madge, his heroine is a noble creature!” 
cried Viola. 

** Yes, but the woman his hero loves best is 
worthless.” 

** Well, I should like to know the author,” 
said Viola. 

**T don’t think Churchill would get on very 
well with him,” said Madge. And that, to her 
mind, made an end of the question. 

The only people she sought were people after 
Churchill's own heart. This poet had a wildness 

in his ideas which the Squire of Penwyn would 
hardly approve. 
* ” * * * 

Among Humphrey’s literary acquaintance was 
a clever young dramatic author, whose work was 
just beginning to be popular. One afternoon at 








the club (a rather Bohemian institution for men 
of letters, in one of the streets of the Strand) 
this gentleman—Mr. Flittergilt—invited Humph- 
rey to assist at the first performance of his last 
comedietta at a small and popular theatre near 
at hand. 

They dined together, and dropped in at the 
theatre just as the curtain was falling on a half- 
hour farce played while the house was filling. 
The piece of the evening came next. No Cards, 
an original comedy in three acts; which an- 
nouncement was quite enough to convince 
Humphrey that the motive was adapted from 
Scribe, and the comic underplot conveyed from 
a Palais Royal farce. 

‘*There’s a new girl in my piece,” said Mr. 
Flittergilt, on the tiptoe of expectation; ‘‘ such 
a pretty girl, and by no means a bad actress.” 

‘* Where does she come from ?”” 

‘*Goodness knows. It’s her first appearance 
in London.” 

‘““Humph, comes to the theatre in her 
brougham, I suppose, and has her dresses made 
by Madame Devy.” 

**Not the least in the world. She wore a 
shabby gray thing, which I believe you call al- 
paca, at rehearsal this morning, and she ran into 
the theatre, dripping like a naiad, in a water- 
proof—if you can imagine a naiad in a water- 
proof—having failed to get a seat in a twopenny 
omnibus.” 

‘*'That is the prologue,” said Humphrey, with a 
slight shoulder shrug. Perhaps Madge was right, 
aud that he really had a bad opinion of women. 

He turned to the programme listlessly pres- 
ently, and read the old names he knew so well, 
for this house was a favorite lounge of his. 

‘Ts the piece really original, Jack?” he in- 
quired of his friend. 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Flittergilt, pulling on a new 
glove, and making a wry face, perhaps at the 
tightness of the glove, perhaps at the awkward- 
ness of the question, ‘‘ I admit there was a germ 
in that last piece at the Vaudeville, which I have 
ripened and expanded, you know. There al- 
ways is a germ, you see, Humphrey. It’s only 
from the brains of a Jove that you get a full- 
grown Minerva at a rush.” 

**T understand. ‘The piece is a clever adap- 
tation. Why, what’s this?” 

It was a name in the programme which evoked 
that sudden question. 

‘** Celia Flower, Miss Justina Elgood.” 

‘* Flittergilt,” said Humphrey, solemnly, “I 
know that young woman, and I regret to inform 
you that, though a really superior girl in private 
life, she is a very poor actress. If the fortunes of 
your piece are intrusted to her, I am sorry for 
you. 

“Tf she acts as well to-night as she did this 
morning at rehearsal, I shall be satisfied,” re- 
plied Mr. Flittergilt. ‘* But how did you come 
to know her?” 

Humphrey told the story of those two days at 


Eborsham. ‘Poor child, when last I saw her 
she was bowed down with grief for my murdered 
friend. I dare say she has forgotten all about 
him by this time.” 

‘*She doesn’t look like a girl who would easily 
forget,” said the dramatist. 

The curtain rose on one of those daintily fur- 
nished interiors which the modern stage realizes 
to such perfection. Flowers, birds, statues, pic- 
tures, a glimpse of sun-lit garden on one side, and 
an open piano on the other. A girl was seated 
on the central ottoman, looking over a photo- 
graph album, A young man was in a half-re- 
cumbent position at her feet, watching her with 
upward-looking, earnest eyes. ‘The girl was 
Justina Elgood—the old Justina, and yet a new 
Justina, so wondrously had the overgrown girl 
of seventeen improved in womanly beauty and 
grace. The dark blue eyes, with their depth of 
thought and tenderness of expression, were alone 
unchanged. Humphrey could have recognized 
the girl any where by those eyes. 

The management had provided the costumes 
for the piece, and Justina, in her white silk 
dress, with its voluminous frills and flouncings, 
looked as elegant a young woman as one could 
desire to see offered up, Iphigenia-like, on the 
altar of loyalty at St. James’s Palace, to be al- 
most torn to pieces on a drawing-room day. 
Celia Flower is the heroine of the comedy, and 
this is her wedding morning, and this young 
man at her feet is a cousin and rejected lover. 
She is looking over the portraits of her friends, 
in order to determine which she shall preserve 
and which drop after marriage. 

Mr. Flittergilt’s comedy goes on to show that 
Celia’s intended union is altogether a mistake, 
that she really loves the rejected cousin, that he 
honestly loves her, that nothing but misery can 
result from the marriage of interest which has 
been planned hy Celia’s relatives. 

Celia is at first indifferent and frivolous, think- 
ing more of her bridal toilet than of the bond 
which it symbolizes. Little by little she awakens 
to deeper thought and deeper feeling, and here, 
slender as Mr. Flittergilt’s work is, there is scope 
for the highest art. 

Curiously different is the actress of to-day from 
the girl whose ineptitude the strolling company 
at Eborsham had despised. ‘There is a bright- 
ness and spontaneity about her comedy, a simple 
artless tenderness in her touches of sentiment, 
which show the untaught actress, the actress 
whose art has grown out of her own depth of 
feeling, whose acting is the outcome of a rich and 
thoughtful mind rather than the hard and dry 
result of tuition and study, or the mechanical 
art of imitation. Impulse and fancy give their 
bright brief flashes of light and color to the in- 
terpretation, and the dramatist’s creation lives 
and moves before the audience—not a mere 
mouth-piece for smart sayings or graceful bits of 
sentiment—but a being with a soul, an original 
absolute creation of an original mind. 

The audience is enchanted, Mr. Flittergilt is 
in fits of admiration of himself and the actress. 
** By Jove, that girl is as good as Nesbitt, and 
my dialogue is equal to Sheridan's!” he ejacu- 
lates when the first act was over, and the rashly 
enthusiastic, without waiting for the end, begin 
to clamor for the author. And Humphrey— 
well, Humphrey sits in a brown-study, far back 
in the shadow of the cavernous private box, 
astride upon his chair, his arms folded upon the 
back of it, his chin upon his folded arms, the 
image of intense contemplation. 

** By Heaven, the girl is a genius!” he says to 
himself. ‘* I thought there was something noble 
about her, but [ did not think two short years 
would work such a change as this.” 

At the end of the piece Justina was received 
with what it is the fashion to call an ovation. 
There were no bouquets thrown to her, for these 
floral offerings are generally pre-arranged by the 
friends and admirers of an actress. and Justina 
had neither friends nor admirers iu all the great 
city to plan her triumph. She had conquered 
by the simple force ef an art which was sponta- 
neous and unstudied as the singing of a nightin- 
gale. Time and practice had made her mistress 
of the mechanism of her art, had familiarized her 
with the glare of the lights and the strange faces 
of the crowd, had made her as much at her ease 
on the stage as in her own room. The rest had 
come unawares; it had come with the ripening 
of her mind, come with the thoughtfulness and 
depth of feeling that had been the growth of that 
early disappointment, that first brief dream of 
love, with its sad sudden ending. 

When the piece was over, and Justina and Mr. 
Flittergilt had enjoyed their triumph, and all the 
_actors had been called for and applauded by a 
delighted audience, Humphrey pon we left the 
box. He had done nothing to help the applause, 
but had stood in his dark corner like a rock 
while the little theatre shook with the plaudits 
of pit and gallery. 

“*Come, I say, that’s rather cool,” the drama- 
tist muttered to himself. ‘‘ He might have said 
something civil, anyhow. I was just going to 
ask him if he'd like to go behind the scenes, 
too.” The accomplished Flittergilt had content- 
ed himself with bowing from his box, and he was 
now in haste to betake himself to the greenroom, 
there to receive the congratulations of the com- 
~pany, and to render the usual meed of praise and 
thanks for the interpretation of his play. 

The greenroom at the Royal Albert Theatre 
was a very superior apartment to the nroom 
at Eborsham. It was small, but bright and com- 
fortable - looking, with carpeted floor, looking- 
glasses over chimney-piece and console table, 
photographs and engraved portraits of popular 
actors and actresses upon the gayly papered 
walls, a cushioned divan all round the room, 
and nothing but the table and its appurtenances 
wanted to make the apartment resemble a bill- 





iard-room in a pleasant, unpretentious country- 
house. 





Here, standing by the console table, and evi- 
dently quite at his ease, Mr. Flittergilt found his 
friend talking to the new actress. Mr. Clissold 
penetrated to the sacred chamber somehow, with- 
out the dramatist’s safe-conduct. 

‘**How did you get here?” asked Flittergilt, 
annoyed, 

**Qh, I hardly know. The old man at the 

stage-door didn’t want to admit me. I’m afraid 
I said I was Miss Elgood’s brother, or something 
of that kind, I was so desperately anxious to get 
in. 
He had been congratulating Justina on her de- 
veloped talents. The girl's success had surprised 
herself more than any one else. She had been 
applauded and praised by provincial critics of 
late, but she had not thought that a London an- 
dience was so easily conquered. ‘The dark vivlet 
eyes shone with a new light, for success was very 
sweet. In the background stood a figure that 
Humphrey had not observed till just now, when 
he made way for Mr. Flittergilt. 

This was Mathew Elgood, clad in the same 
greasy-looking frock-coat, or just such a coat as 
that which he had worn two years ago at Ebor- 
sham, but smartened by an expanse of spotless 
shirt front, which a side view revealed to be only 
frontage and not an integral part of his shirt, and 
a purple satin cravat, 

‘** How do you do, Mr. Elgood? Are you en- 
gaged here too?” asked Humphrey. 

_*No, Sir. There was no opening for a man 
of my standing. ‘The pieces which are popular 
nowadays are too flimsy to afford an opening for 
an actor of weight, or else they are one-part pieces 
written for some mannerist of the hour. The 
genuine old legitimate school of acting—the 
school which was fostered in the good old pro- 
vincial theatres—is nowhere nowadays. I bow 
to the inevitable stroke of Time. 1 was born 
some twenty years too late. I ought to have 
been the compeer of Macready.” 

** Your daughter has been fortunate in making 
such a hit.” 

‘* Ay, Sir. The modern stage is a fine field 
for a young woman with beauty and figure; and 
when that young woman's talents have been 
trained and fostered by a man who knows his 
art, she enters the arena with the assurance of 
success. ‘There was a time when the malignant 
called my daughter a stick. ‘There was a time 
when my daughter hated the profession. But 
my fostering care has wrought the change which 
surprises you to-night. A dormant genius has 
been awakened—I will not say by a kindred gen- 
ius, lest the remark should savor of egotism.” 

**You are without occupation, then, in Lon- 
don, Mr. Elgood ?” 

** Yes, Mr. Clissold; but I have my vocation, 
Tam here as guardian and protector of my inno- 
cent child.” 

**I told Miss Elgood two years ago that if 
ever she came to London and needed a friend, 
my best services should be at her disposal. But 
her success of to-night has made her independ- 
ent of friendship.” 

**T don’t know about that, Mr. Clissold. You 
are a literary man, I understand, a friend of Mr. 
Flittergilt’s, and you have doubtless some influ- 
ence with dramatic critics. One can never have 
too much help of that kind. ‘There is a malevo- 
lent spirit in the press which requires to be soothed 
and overcome by friendly influences. Beautiful, 
gifted, as my daughter is, I feel by no means sure 
of the newspapers. Our unpretending domicile 
is at No. 27 Hudspeth Street, Bloomsbury, a 
lowly but a central locality. If you will favor 
us with a call, I shall be delighted. Our Sun- 
day evenings are our own.” 

‘“*T shall lose no time in availing myself of 
your kind permission,” said Humphrey; and 
then he added, in a lower tone, for Mr. Elgood’s 
ear only, ‘‘I hope your daughter has got over 
the grief which that dreadful event at Eborsham 
occasioned her.” 

‘*She has recovered from the blow, Sir, but 
she has not forgotten it. A curiously sensitive 
child, Mr. Clissold. Who could have supposed 
that so brief an acquaintance with your murder- 
ed friend could have produced so deep an im- 
pression upon that young mind? She was never 
the same girl afterward. From that time she 
seemed to me to dwell apart from us all, in a 
world of her own. She became, after a while, 
more attentive to her professional duties, more 
anxious to excel, more interested in the charac- 
ters she represented, and she began to surprise 
us all by touches of pathos which we had not ex- 
pected from her. She engaged with Mr. Tilber- 
ry, of the ‘Theatre Royal, Westborough, for the 
juvenile lead about six months after your young 
friend's death, and has maintained a leading po- 
sition in the provinces ever since. ‘Sweet are 
the uses of adversity.’ Her genius seemed to 
have been called into being by sorrow. Good- 
night, Mr. Clissold. I dare say Justina will be 
ready to go home by this time. If you can 
square any of the critics for us, you will discover 
that Mathew Elgood knows the meaning of the 
word gratitude.” 

Humphrey promised to do his best, and that 
evening at his club near the Strand used all the 
influence he had in Justina’s favor. He found 
his task easy. The critics who had seen Mr. 
Flittergilt’s new comedy were delighted with the 
new actress. ‘Those who had been elsewhere, 
assisting at the production of somebody else’s 
new piece, heard their brothers of the pen enthu- 
siastic in their encomiums, and promised to look 
in at the Royal Albert Theatre on Monday. 

To-night was Saturday. Humphrey promised 
himself that he would call in Hudspeth Street 
to-morrow evening. He had another engage- 
ment, but it was one that could be broken with- 
out much offense. And he was curious to see 
the successful actress at home. Was she much 
changed from the girl he had surprised on her 
knees by the clumsy old arm-chair, shedding 
passionate tears for James Penwyn’s death? He 
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had thought her half a child in those days, and 
the possibilities of fame whereof he had spoken 
consolingly very faraway. And beholdSshe was 
famous already—in a small way perhaps, but 
still famous. On Monday the newspapers would 
be full of her praises. She would be more im- 
mediately known to the world than he, the 

had made himself yet. And she had already 
tasted the sweetness of applause coming straight 
from the hearts and hands of her audience, not 
filtered through the pens of critics, and losing 
considerable sweetness in the process. 

* - * - - 7 

The illimitable regions of Bloomsbury have 
room enough for almost every diversity of domi- 
cile, from the stately mansions of Square 
to the lowly abode of the mechanic and the char- 
woman. Hudspeth Street is an old-fashioned, 
narrow street of respectable and substantial look- 
ing houses, which must once have been occupied 
by the professional classes, or have served as the 
private dwellings of wealthy traders, but which 
now are for the most part let off in floors to the 
shabby-genteel and struggling section of human- 
ity, or to more prosperous mechanics who ply 
their trades in the sombre old paneled rooms, 
with their tall mantel-boards and deep-set win- 
dows. 

The street lies between the oldest square of this 
wide district and a busy thoroughfare, where the 
coster-mongers have it all their own way after 
dark; but Hudspeth Street wears at all times a 
tranquil gloom, as if it had been forgotten some- 
how by the majority, and left behind in the gen- 
eral march of progress. Other streets have burst 
out into stucco, and masked their aged walls with 
fronts of plaster, as ancient dowagers hide their 
wrinkles under Bloom de Ninon or Blanc de 
Rosati. But here the dingy old brick facades 
remain undisturbed, the old carved garlands still 
decorate the doorways, the old extinguishers still 
stand ready to quench torches that have gone to 
light the dark ways of Hades. 

To Humphrey Clissold on this summer even- 
ing—Sunday evening, with the sound of many 
church-bells filling the air— Hudspeth Street 
seemed a social study, a place worth half an 
hour's thought from a philosophical lounger, a 
place which must have its memories. 

Number 27 is cleaner and brighter of aspect 
than its immediate neighbors. A brass plate 
upon the door announces that Louis Charlevin, 
artist in buhl and marqueterie, occupies the 
ground-floor. Another plate upon the door-post 
bears the name of Miss Girdleston, teacher of 
music; and a third is inscribed with the legend, 
“ Mrs. Mapes, Furnished Lodgings,” and has fur- 
thermore a little hand pointing to a bell, which 


Humphrey rings. 
The door is by a young person, who is 
evidently Mrs. "s daughter. Her hair is 


too elaborate, her dress too smart, her manner 
too easy, for a servant under Mrs. Mapes’s domin- 
ion. She believes that Mr. Elgood is at home, 
and begs the visitor to step up to the first floor 
front, not troubling herself to precede and an- 
nounce him. 

Humphrey obeys, and speeds with light foot- 
step up the dingy old staircase. The house is 
clean and neat enough, but has not been painted 
for the last thirty years, he opines. He taps 
lightly at the door, and some one bids him en- 
ter. Mr. Elgood is lying ona sofa, smoking lux- 
uriously, with a glass of cold punch on the little 
table at hiselbow. The Sunday papers lie around 
him. He has been reading the records of Jus- 
tina’s success, and is reveling in the first-fruits 
of prosperity. 

ustina is sitting by an open window, dressed 
in some pale lavender-hued gown, which sets off 
the tall and graceful figure. Her head leans 
a little back against the chintz cushion of the 
high-backed chair; an open book lies on her lap. 
It falls as she rises to receive the visitor, and 
Humphrey stoops to pick it up. 

His Own poem. 

It gives him more pleasure, somehow, to find 
it in her hands than he derived from the praises 
of those two fashionable and accomplished wom- 
en, Mrs. Penwyn and her sister. It touches him- 
more deeply still to see that Justina’s cheeks are 
wet with tears. 

‘*She has been crying over some foolish poet- 
ry, instead of thanking Providence for such crit- 
icism as this,” said Mr. Elgood, slapping his hand 
upon the Sunday Times. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


From the third annual report of Dr. B. A. 
GouLp, director of the National Observatory of 
the Argentine Republic, as presented on the 31st 
of January, 1874, we gather the following items. 
The observation of zones of southern stars has 
continued with unabated activity up to the — 
ent time. The observations have been fully 
completed over that portion of the heavens situ- 
ated been 18 and 6} hours of right ascension, 
and between 23° and 80° of south declination. 
Those parts of the sky which remain to be ex- 
amined are among the richest in stars. It is es- 
timated that they will require at least 115 addi- 
tional zones, — | contain not less than 15,000 
stars; thus the complete work will probably 
but little short of 85,000 observations, corre- 
sponding to about 65,000 stars. A special cata- 
logue of well-determined stars is also in progress 
of execution, for which at present about 4000 
observations, or nearly 1700 stars, are available. 
These will form the fundamental stars for the 
reduction of the zones, and also for the comple- 
tion of the uranometry. With the exception of 
about five weeks in October and November, the 
equatorial was used for photographic work. 
During the interval alluded to, at the s tion 
of Dr. GaLxe, this instrument was emp oyed in 
observations of the planet Flora, in co-operation 
with other observatories, in order to contribute 
somewhat to the determination of the parallax 
of the sun. The observatories of Melbourne and 
the Cape of Good Hope also carried out a simi- 








lar course of observations. Awaiting the publi- 
éation of the uranometry, considerable attention 
has been given to a revision of some portions of 
that work, thereby much increasing its ultimate 
value. The organization of the Meteorological 
Office has been intrusted to Dr. GouLD as an 
additional temporary labor; it is contemplated 
that the complete control of the Meteorological 
Office will soon be placed in the hands of anoth- 
er person. The labor of carrying out the com- 
putations of all kinds is estimated by Dr. GouLD 
as requiring four or five hours of office-work for 
every hour spent in observation, and has appar- 
ently been prosecuted with much zeal, not- 
withstanding the. interruption which existed 
during a portion of the year, occasioned by the 
departure of two assistants and the arrival of 
their successors. A list of fifty-four circum- 
polar stars used for determining instrumental 
azimuth has been pre and a proper ephem- 
eris computed therefrom. The measurements, 
the reading of the chronograph sheets, and gen- 
eral computations upon the zone observations 
have been recently entered upon. The differ- 
ences of longitude of four places have been de- 
termined—Rosario, Buenos Ayres, Rio Cuarto, 
and Mendoza; and of still more importance has 
been the accurate determination of the difference 
between Cordova and Santiago. Time signals 
for regulating the clocks on various lines of 
telegraph have been sent regularly once a week. 
The photographic lens designed to replace that 
which was first furnished, but was broken in 
transitu, was received in the month of June. It 
thus appears that notwithstanding numerous 
annoyances which are mentioned in more or 
less detail in Dr. GouLn’s report, and which are 
well known to the astronomers of the world who 
have read his special letters thereupon, he has 
with characteristic energy actively pushed on 
the great labor that he had cee Moy and 
whose ultimate success is the earnest wish of 
his numerous friends. 





Professor Taurston, of the Stevens Techno- 
logical Institute, has made an important obser- 
vation in regard to molecular changes produced 
in iron by the variations of temperature. He 
comes to the conclusion that, at temperatures 
above 600° F., and below 700°, iron conforms to 
the general law for solid bodies; that increase 
of temperature diminishes the tenacity, but in- 
creases the ductility and resilience, while de- 
crease of temperature has the opposite effect. 
Below 700° the tenacity increases with diminish- 
ing temperature, while the resilience decreases 
in a much higher ratio. Between ordinary tem- 
peratures and a point somewhere between 500° 
and 600°, on the other hand, iron shows a 
marked deviation from the law, the strength 
increasing to the extent of about fifteen per 
cent. with good iron. The practical result is 
that as iron does not lose its power of sustain- 


ing dead loads at a temperature, but 

ly loses its power o shocks, the aa 

of safety in structures not be increased 

Oe to severe cold 
ended; but that machinery, rails, 

other struc to resist shocks 

should have large factors of , and be pro- 


tected, if possible, from extremes of temperature. 
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Captain Horrmerer, director of the Royal 
Meteorological Institute of Copenhagen, an- 
nounces his intention to publish daily charts of 
the weather from 60° east to 60° west longitude, 
and from 30° to 75° north latitude. The charts 
for the three months from ber to Feb- 
ruary will be published as an experiment, the 
work to be continued should suitable support 
be given. The cost will be four francs per 
month, exclusive of postal charges. 





As long ago as 1845, Farapay, by means of in- 
tense cold, succeeded in freezing nitrous oxide 
to a solid crystalline mass. But, unlike liquefied 
carbonic acid, the liquefied nitrous oxide would 
not freeze by the cold of its own evaporation. 
Tuomas WI1LLs, however, in some late experi- 
ments, has managed to obtain a sort of nitrous- 
oxide snow, like that of carbonic acid, by allow- 
ing the liquefied gas, mixed with a strong cur- 
rent of air, to flow through a fine jet. In the 
case of carbonic acid, as is well known, the cur- 
rent of air can be dispensed with. The nitrous 
oxide thus solidified was rather more granular 
than the corresponding modification of carbonic 
acid, and, unlike the latter, would melt and boil 
before re-assuming the gaseous state. In contact 
with the skin it produced painful blisters. Its 
melting point was found to be 120° below zero. 
W111 also made a variety of observations upon 
nitrous oxide in the liquid state, when it ms vor 
to be very compressible. Its specific gravity is 
about nine-tenths that of water. It is not mix- 
able with the latter liquid, and it may be frozen 
by the evaporation produced by simply blowing 
a current of air through it. 


The Meteorological Congress at Vienna ex- 
pressed its conviction that it was desirable that 
each country should, if ible, collect all its 
meteorological observations at one place, and 
that the Institute for Maritime Meteorolo 
should be established as near as possible to the 
sea, and that this institute might best be placed 
under the eral management of the chief me- 
teorological institute of the country. The con- 
vening of a Maritime Meteorological Conference 
was declared to be desirable, and a permanent 
committee appointed with this end in view. 








Dr. Brxz, of Bonn, has lately endeavored to 
show that the value of bromide of potassium as 
a drug in diseases of the nervous system, such as 
epilepsy and its allies, has overestimated, 
and that the action is probably due to the potas- 
sium rather than to the bromine; also that the 
therapeutic influence of bromide of potassium is 
owing.to a general improvement of nutrition 
caused by the addition to the blood of potash 
salts in excess, and that other preparations with 

tassium would answer the same pu 

To this Dr. Anstre responds by pointing to 
thejuniformly favorable experience of English 
physicians, of the controlling action of the bro- 
mide over epilepsy and some other diseases, 
while it is y less marked in cases of insom- 
nia and restlessness. Dr. ANSTIE, however, ad- 
mits that in aged persons the bromide some- 
times aggravates the symptoms it was intended 
to relieve. He states that he has experimental- 
ly proved the uselessness of bicarbonate of po- 
tassium and nitrate of potassium in cases of 
epilepsy, given sometimes in full doses, and 
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tnaintains that it is the combination of bromine 
with potassium that is necessary to produce the 
desired effects. 





Mr. W. Savitte Kent, late superintending 
naturalist of the Brighton Aquarium, has been 
appointed to the control of the new aquarium 
at Manchester. This has been constructed ac- 
cording to Mr. Kent's special ideas on the sub- 
way aud promises to be a very decided success. 

he tank frontage is no less than 750 feet, an 
amount exceeding that of any aquarium yet con- 
structed. 

Some idea of the poptetts of exhibitions of 
this kind in cities of the size of Manchester may 
be gathered from the fact that 10,000 visitors 
were registered during the first week of the 
opening. 

We have heard nothing of late of the proposed 
plan of inviting Mr. Kent to visit New York 
for to gerpese of starting the aquarium in Cen- 
tral Pa Certainly no one is better qualified 
to undertake such a work or enterprise than Mr. 
KENT, who adds to great practical experience in 
the management of living marine animals a high 
degree of scientific ability. As the Manchester 
—_ is supplied with sea-water by rail from 
a distance of forty miles, there certainly would 
be no difficulty in furnishing the same requisite 
to an aquarium in New York. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Aversrt has brought to some sections of the country 
the usual oppressive midsummer heat. In New Or- 
leans sun-strokes have been freq t, and sudd 
deaths, resulting from diseases aggravated by the 
heat, have been numerous. A gentleman from Cin- 
cinnati mentioned to us the other day that he had 
never suffered more from extreme heat than in that 
city during the present month. But in the Middle 
and New England States, up to past the middle of 
Angust, the weather has been exceptionally comfort- 
able. The only trouble at the sea-shore and in coun- 
try places is that it has been too cool. Morning and 
evening fires have been acceptable, and warm wraps 
indispensable. True, at mid-day the sun shines fierce- 
ly, but with its declining rays the heated air disperses. 
This is the great advantage of the country over the 





241 feet above tide-water. The masonry of the tower, 
however, is so solid and the tower itself so large that 
its height is deceiving. To lift the immense granite 
biocks to their positions requires trustworthy machin- 
ery and tackle. The ordinary blocks weigh about six 
tons apiece. The key-stones, however, weigh eleven 
tons, yet they were raised by the steam-engine and 
hoisting tackle with perfect ease, the only difference 
noticeable from raising the other blocks being a little 
extra creaking of the cranes as the stones were lifted 
from the floats on which they were brought from the 
quarries of Fox Island, Maine. So nicely were the en- 
gineers’ calculations carried out that when settied into 
the sockets prepared for them the stones did not vary 
one-tenth of an inch from the position it was intended 
that they should occupy. 





Mr. Charles Reade has obtained an injunction re- 
straining Mr. French, the theatrical publisher, from 
pirating Never too Late to Mend, and Masks and Faces. 





The Druggist, a London paper, states that a young 
lady who had long been addicted to the use of opium 
applied to an eminent physician to make hypodermic 
injections of morphine. Beginning by injecting a Mix- 
ture of morphine and water, he gradually increased the 
proportion of water, without letting the patient know 
of it, until after a short time he used only the pure wa- 
ter. After each injection she would gently fall into a 
refreshing sleep. For several months the treatment 
was continued, the patient's system being gradually 
renovated by tonics. At length the lady was inform- 
ed that for months she bad not been under the infiu- 
ence of opium at all, and was greatly rejoiced to find 
herself cured of any desire for the drug. 





The late Baron Anselm Rothschild is said to have 
left more than a thousand millions of francs behind 
him. 





Levi Bartlett, of Warner, New Hampshire, has re- 
cently presented the New Hampshire Historic Society 
with an old musket with which is connected quite an 
interesting history. In 1707 it was carried by Joseph 
Bartlett, who was then twenty-one years old, and was 
one of the garrison at Haverhill, Massachusetts, dur- 
ing an expected attack by the Indians and French. 
In 1708 the town surrendered to the foe, and young 
Bartlett secreted his gun in a chimney, where it re- 

ined for four years, during which time he was a 





city in summer-time. At night-fall the sea-b 

rapidly cool the beach and its surroundings, or, in- 
land, the falling dew and circulating air. Brick houses 
and stone pavements and sidewalks may keep hot 
through the night, but where there are meadows and 
lawns, trees and flowers, or ever-dashing waves and 
foaming surf, the night brings comfortable sleep, and 
with it health and vigor. Yet greater care is needed 
to guard the system against the sudden changes of 
temperature. A chill when one has become over- 
heated is a frequent cause of iliness in summer; and 
such chills often come when after mid-day heat one 
sits down without additional clothing to enjoy a cool 
dewy evening in the country. Children suffer pecul- 


icate persons ; and even in warm weather they are not 
uncomfortable, as might be supposed by those who 
are unaccustomed to their use. 





A letter from London says that people are melting 
with heat in the metropolis of England, and have for- 
gotten what rain is like. By way of an amusement 
appropriate to the season, fashionable English women 
have taken to skating, using the parlor wheeled skates 
of the sind that American children discarded years 
ago. A popular rink, supplied with a smooth asphalt 
pavement, is filied every evening with the fair devotees 
of what must be rather melting sport in warm weather. 





Miss Charlotte Cushman deems it important that 
the published statements alleging that she is ill should 
be contradicted by all reliable papers. The rumor 
originated from the incident of Mr. John Gilbert being 
taken suddenly ill while on a visit to Miss Cushman at 
her Newport villa, and several physicians being hasti- 
ly summoned. The gigs in front of the door attracted 
the attention of correspondents, and alarming para- 
graphs were the result. 


An accident has just happened to Rubens'’s “ As- 
sumption of the Virgin” in the Gallery of Diisseldorf. 
This picture, of colossal dimensions, is painted on 
wood, and two ying qe have made their appear- 
ance, and one of is across the face of the Ma- 
donna. 








A negro stole a ride on the truck of a railroad car 
from Brookiyn, lowa, to Davenport, one hundred and 
thirty miles. His position was not only dangerous, 
but exceedingly painful. He sat on an iron strap not 
two inches wide, with his back against the upright at 
the centre of the truck, his body leaning forward so 
that his head aimost touched his segs, which were bent 
nearly doubie, and his hand rested on a bar in front of 
him. There he rode, subject to a continuous jolt, en- 
veloped in endless whine of dust, with the pelting of 
little pebbles which constanty fly upward when a 


train isin motion. When asked how he stood such a | 


ride as that, he replied, “ I declar, mas'r, it am tough ; 
but I'd‘a held thar clar to Chicago ef ye hadn't fotched 
me out.” 





M. Ernest Renan has written a new book, La Mission 
en Phénicie, an account of the scientific researches in 
Syria during the sojourn of the French army in 1860-61. 


A story is told of Prince Bismarck at Kissingen that 
one day returning from the baths he passed through a 
fieid where the men were cutting the harvest, and aft- 
er some conversation with respect to the crops the 
Prince took up a scythe and began to cut the corn. 
This he did so well that the owner of the implement, 
seizing the Prince's hand, said that he perceived he 
was a thorough farmer. The Prince replied that when 
he took a matter in hand he wished to perform it cred- 
itably, or he would let it alone altogether. He then 
departed, leaving the peasants ignorant of his name. 
When, some time later, they learned who their fellow- 
laborer was, the owner of the scythe was delighted, 
and declared he would preserve the implement all his 
life. It is said that an English traveler offered him a 
considerable sum for it, but the man said he was willing 
to show it, though he would never part with it. 








The Brooklyn tower of the great bridge which is 
some day to form the grand thoroughfare across the 
East River is already more than sixteen feet higher 
than Bunker Hill Monument. The latter is but 225 
feet high, while the key-stones to the bridge tower are 








captive in Canada. On his release from captivity he 
returned and found the piece where he had left it. 
It was afterward carried during three years of the 
Revolutionary war by another member of the family. 
Some years ago 8 party of boys got down the ancient 
piece to celebrate the “ glorious Fourth,” and with the 
intention of making it “speak,” loaded it with some 
twelve inches of powder and a quantity of damp earth, 
which proved the last report it was ever to make, a3 
both and stock were so shattered that al) that 
could be done with it was to bind it together with a 
cord, in which plight it now is seen. It is now pre- 
sented tn behalf of Thomas H. Bartlett, the great- 
grandson of its first owner. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A coop old elder of a church, who was 
trav t y 





know how 
it has given me tortures of pain; and t after night 
I have sh of tears over it.” - 
jo 

A retired vocalist, who had acquired a fortune 


by sperey”. was to sing in company. “ Allow 
me,” said he, “to imitate the nightingale, which does 
not sing after it has made its nest.” 
ieieiudadiiedeadaiaens 
A man advertises for a competent person to under- 
take the sale of a new medicine, and adds that “it 
will prove highly lucrative to the undertaker.” 
nT PR 
A greenhorn sat a long time very attentively musin 
upon a cane-bottomed chair. At length he said, “ 
wonder what fellow took the trouble vo find all them 
ar holes and put straws around ‘em 7?” 


A LOVE-SONG, BY DEAN SWIFT. 
Apud in is almi de si re, 
mis tres Ine ver re qui re, 
Alo veri find ita gestis, 
His miseri ne veratre st is. 


BY THE SAME. 
Mollis abuti, 
Has an acuti, 
No lasso finis, 
Molli divinis. 
Omi de armistrees, 
Imi na distress, 
Cant udi ecover 
Meas alo ver? 

A Virginia sheriff asked a murderer if he wanted to 
make a speech on the panens, and the man replied, 
Guess not; it looks like rain, and I don’t want to get 
wet; go on with the hanging.” 

















A cross-eyed man cast a gloom over a Detroit street 
car last Wednesday by asking. one of the seven men 
and strangers on the opposite seat, if he had any 
chewing-tobacco handy. First the seven strangers 
looked at each other. Then the seven hands went 
pocketward, and, upon observing this motion, each 
of the seven supposed his neighbor the one spoken 
to, and the seven hands returned empty. The cross- 
eyed man cast a ricochet glance of indignation along 
the line, and with the remark, “ A sweet-scented lot of 
generous roosters!” took a chew of his own tobacco, * 

madtiliaieate 

Why can a person who has run away from his cred- 
itors be said to be a man of integrity ?—Because he is 
a non est Man. 


"4 lecturer, wishi 
manner in which a lo 











to explain to a little girl the 
ter casts hie shell when he has 


outgrown it, said, “‘ What do you do when you have 
outgrown your clothes? You throw them aside, don’t 
war. 6C* no!” replied the little one, *“* we let out 


the tucks.” The lecturer confessed she had the ad- 
vantage of him there. 





Some person caused the following inscription to be 
laced over the door of a house, “ Let nothing enter 
but what is good.” “Then where will the mas- 

ter go in ?” asked a cynic. 
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An exchange says: “Old Skinflint, with a 
hen, was down to O’Brien’s show last Thawte ond 


Pulling an old ten-pound salt sack from under 
seat, he p ed to feed the horses, 
the ben was for we could not imagine, just before 
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A STONE CARTER. 


PARIS SKETCHES,—[Sre Pace 742.) 





A WATER-CARRIER. 
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y x | tended was imported from Italy into the Penin- 
BULL-FIGHT AT MADRID. sula. Although the true origin of this ‘* yngen- 
Many writers connect the bull-fight of Spain | tle sport” has never been satisfactorily traced, 
with the games and sacrifices of the pagans, | one fact is conclusive—that the tempter never [ 
from whom the natives of Andalusia have so ' can assume form more dangeroys to the virtue 
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largely drawn in their creeds and customs. | of a fair Andalusian than that of a gay major 
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Others think it to be of Moorish origin, and as- 
sert that the Romans, in fact, borrowed from the 


with a ticket for a ‘‘ balcon piedra de sombra !” 
The bull-fight, indeed, has ever been second in 


Spaniards that very game which it has been con- | interest to the auto-da-fe alone, which was, par 





WEEK LY. 


excellence, le plus belle chose qu'il eut en Es- 
pagne. 
The sacrifice of the bull has always been mix- | 


' ed up with the religion of Rome and Spain—the 
| time-honored Castilian title for which popular 
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pastime, jsiestas de toros (the feasts, festivals, | 


holy-days of bulls), has in the English boxing | mention of a bull-fight, celebrated in.1107 at 


term, bull-fight, a very low equivalent. The 
Spanish pay due deference to bulls, both papal 


wy pags 
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and quadruped. Bull-fights pay no duty of Cra- 


sada; and Cuares V., in 1523, classed them 
with acts of charity, ‘‘ en correr toro 6 dor cari- 
dad.” ‘The country of Loyova holds ‘to the Jes- 
uitical doctrine that the end justifies the means. 
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In the Historia de Avila is found the first 





Avila, on the marriage of Buasco Muwoa, at 
which Moors and Christians mutually contend- 
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hey soon extended over Spain, and the laws 
duelo,” as the combat was termed, were 
ted with chivalrous punctilio; none but 
se of gentle blood were permitted to engage ; 
Moorish Musa, Macigue,ete., are chronicled 
whian ballads; they found worthy 
n the Cid Campeador and Pizarko, 

r of Peru 
{ the rule of Patti V. the despotism of 
ised the decline of the nod/e bull-fight, 
| heretofore withstood the influence of 
rLLA and the interdiction of popes. Bull- 
wwever, were not wholly discontinued ; 
iip V. sueceeded in changing the fash- 
| giving a lower tone to the spectacle, 
C1 res ILL, too, had an aversion for these 
hich were celebrated on his entry into 
in 1760, and would have prohibited 





but public opinion prevailed over the 
val edicts. 

\t the close of the last century CHartes IV. 
i and more energetically enforced the pro- 
nounced by Cuarces III, But noth- 
iid destroy the national passion. When 
h usurper arrived at Madrid the absorb- 
t of inquiry was whether he would re- 
ne suppress the bull-fight. Lovers of the 
s however, were soon re-assured. King 
Jose s a bid for popularity, hastened in per- 
ese too popular divertisements, and un- 
tie French rule bull-fights re-appeared over 
Bull-fights begin about the Ist of April, and 
hrough the spring and summer months. 
s the day selected for these national 
time which is during the season of 
s a kind of holiday, or, more correctly, 
a Saturnalia—called in Madrid the dia de toros, 
Forn the price of seats, compared with the 
\ lab as excessive, but now the gov- 
as ated the scale of prices to suit 
S. ie best places in the boxes cost 
a t one dollar; @ bi/lete de sombra, or tick- 
€ rT dy side in the amphitheatre, about 
ts; the commonest places, next to the 

Y 1d exposed to the sun, two reals. 
rhe people of Madrid are to be seen in their ele- 
t a bull-fight; and there the combats ap- 
ondueted with greater ceremony than 
r city, Seville, Valencia, and Ronda 
g <cepted. ‘The Plaza of Madrid will 
{ eighteen thousand persons, ‘This large 
satre is not a remarkable building, 


en amphithe 
but the effect when filled is very fine. It is sit- 


i a short distance from the Prado, and the 





gate of the Puertade Alcala. In this geograph- 
ical centre of the republic—a republic now, a 
kingdom yesterday—where caprice and absurdi- 


y and vices, reign, the fame of a rising 
idor is made or marred. The matador, or 
, as the Spaniards term the slayer, is the 


most important pers@nage of the performance, 
In the last act of the tauromachian tragedy this 
eat artist must stand face to face with the bull 
in the presence of inexorable judges, and with 
tirm hand, eye, and nerve, kill the bull according 
to tauromachian precedent, else undergo the en- 
abulary of abuse which the Spanish tongue 

» abundantly supplies, 

Che illustration on page 741 represents a bull- 
fight which took place recently at the Plaza de 
loros at Madrid. On the centre of the west 
side is the official box, where the authorities are 

1; the same tier are the boxes of the 

g »s, filled with fashionable spectators, 
Che commencement of the performance was 
g zed by the entrance of the toreros in pro- 
‘ eceded by mounted alguacils, or of- 
ficers of police, dressed in the ancient Spanish 
costume of the time of Purr II. After pro- 
ceeding around the arena and across the lists, 
the combatants bowed to the official party and re- 
turned; a flourish of trumpets and drums an- 
ced that the spectacle was about to begin. 
(midst deafening applause the president from 


his box threw gracefully down to the chief of 
the alguacils the enormous key that opened the 
toril where the bull was kept. 

‘The door flew open, and the bull dashed head- 
long, with blind rage and violence, into the arena. 
Amazed at the novelty of his position, the animal 

lted a moment; then catching sight of the al- 
guacil riding off at a gallop, he rushed upon horse 
‘and rider with closed eyes and lowered horns. 

Fortunately the alguacil was mounted upon a fine 

i spirited animal: quick as lightning the steed 

ned at the touch, and escaped the deadly rush. 
enraged animal attacked in succes- 


Chen the 
the picadors: in a short conflict that en- 
ied three horses were stretched lifeless upon 
the ground, leaving the dismounted and disarm- 


ed rid exposed to imminent danger. The 
chulos, or foot combatants, however, drew away 
the attention of the animal by dashing before his 
eyes a glittering scarf. ‘These new assailants 
had need-of all their practiced agility. Occa- 
sionally the bull gave chase, and they could only 
save themselves by leaping the barriers.. The 
evolutions of thisconsummate band were the most 
graceful and exciting part of the exhibition, and 
elicited tumultuous applause. Another steed 
was urged on to an encounter with the bull, only 
the fate of his companions. Again the 
ged at a fifth horse and rider, and dis- 


xd the steed with his fatal horn; the 


to share 
bull ch 





embowse 


picador fell heavily on the ground. The plaud- 
lis were deafening. 
Finally the signal was given ; an accomplished 


muatador in full court dress entered the ring by 
a secret door, and bowing low to the president, 
thr w down his cap in token of respect ; then 
facing his terrific adversary, who was standing 
alone in the now cleared arena, he shook a red 


The bull 


cloak suspended on a drawn sword. 
made a violent charge, the mantle fell over his 
e, the bright Toledo blade entered the neck to 


the hilt, and he fell instantaneously, amidst the 
plaudit shouts of the spectators. A gayly deco- 
rated car drawn by mules ornamented with bells 








and streamers now appeared and bore off ths 
body in triumph, which act closed the day’s sport. 
As the horses are doomed to an almost certain 


are employed, which can be purchased for a low 
price. It follows, then, that the picadors are 
always badly mounted, and their danger propor- 
tionally inereased. ‘To urge his steed forward 
and force him upon the bull, the picador wears 
strong spurs armed with long rowels. The 
wretched creatures are driven blindfold, without 
aught to protect them, to inevitable slaughter, 
and destined only to exhaust the bull’s fury and 
vigor. This laceration of the horses, which 
seems to excite no pity among the Spaniards, 
constitutes the most revolting part of the exhi- 
bition. 





PARIS SKETCHES. 


On page 740 will be found another interesting 
series of sketches, illustrating characteristic feat- 
ures of life in Paris. Much that was once pe- 
culiar to that city is passing a\vay under the in- 
fluence of .,odern improvements and the intro- 
duction of English ways and ideas. Even twen- 
ty years ago these influences were beginning to 
be felt, and a series of sketches called ‘* Passing 
Away” appeared in an illustrated work on Paris, 
Still many of the old features remain. Artisans, 
as a rule, still wear the distinctive trade dress. 
We still find the water-carrier hawking pails of 
water through the streets, and laboring up to the 
topmost stories of houses with this indispensable 
article of domestic economy. Here and there 
we may see the marionnette theatres in full play, 
for the amusement of grown people as well as 
children. We still see pretty and genteel-look- 
ing young women acting as book-keepers and 
cashiers in places of business. Sometimes the 
head of a large counting-house is a woman, gen- 
erally somewhat advanced in life. Even the 
shoe-blacking business is not confined to men or 
boys. To accommodate the great Sunday ex- 
odus from the city in summer, when half the 
population goes into the country for a few hours’ 
holiday, the railway excursion cars are fitted up 
with seats on the top, affording a good view and 
plenty of air. 





BASE-BALL IN ENGLAND. 


WE take from the London Sportsman the fol- 
lowing account of the base-ball match played at 
Lord’s Cricket Grounds, London, on the 3d of 
August, between the Boston Red Stockings and 
the Philadelphia Athletics, Our illustration on 
page 733 is engraved from a sketch made on the 
spot for Harper's Weekly by Mr. ABNER Cross- 
MAN. ‘The play, says the Sportsman, ‘* was far 
from the best form of the American nines; in 
fact, the high scoring of the Bostonians was a 
sufficient proof that something was radically 
wrong and not in accordance with its usual as- 
sociations. 
judges of the game, was owing to the size of the 
ground, which is far in excess of those used for 
the same purpose in their own country. This, 
however, must have proved equally derogatory 
to each side, and there is not the slightest doubt 
that the Red Stockings, or Boston team, won 
fairly on their merits, Of the victorious side, 
BarNEs, at second base, was remarkably agile 
and quick with the ball, as was also H. WriGHT ; 
but the credit of having retained the most diffi- 
cult chance was allowed to GeorGE WRIGHT. 
With the bat Spautpine and M‘Vey were de- 
cidedly the most efficacious, the former making 
four runs for only one out, while the last-named 
achieved almost as great a success by attaining 
three for a single out. The Athletics, as com- 
pared with their opponents, were very loose in 
the field; in this department M‘MuLten at 
centre field and Surron at third base being by 
far the most expert. For batting Anson de- 
serves a word of praise; but Battin, of whom 
great things were anticipated, did not come off 
at all well. The nine innings were got through 
in two hours and ten minutes, resulting in an 
easy victory for the Boston club by 24 runs to 7,” 
The full score is appended : 


ATHLETICS. , 
Outs. * Runs. 
RCI, CR, nnccdccasccsevecasecess 8 1 
M‘Geary, eRe oan 2 ae 8 1 
PD TE: <coc cna sectcknieead OkGrnt-on 2 1 
Pm I icnancacenedasenenseubeenas 8 1 
LCE, sédantdacetosanmabece snes 8 1 
ea ee 2 1 
ere a 4 1 
SAD. TA ccntcskusccsedeeevesnenontenas 4 0 
GDONEE, BAD, doce cctcccccsscconssssetss 3 0 
BOSTON. 
UN | ever 8 4 
WARNES, GB. cccecvececcecssseese cesces 3 4 
DPAVLOENG, Pe cc casnascesvvess seesnsess 1 4 
Pe Ges. x 6cnuias ute wdeeesanstenenxse 1 8 
COMI, Bas occwcinapiesesecas teunenes 4 2 
O'Roumen, FB, ...cccccocscccccecceseces 4 2 
BE, Wasnent, C.F, occccvcessccceceseccese 4 1 
BEAD Ry MMe 0 0000ccccdnesevvcosceceseses 4 1 
Somavwen, TB, ..ccccocsecersccsccccesese 8 3 
RUNS MADE IN EACH INNING. 
136 64.5 85 69 
Athletics ......... 80001311 0 1—7 
eR ree 8374065065 0 0-24 


Umpire—Mr. Tuomas Brates, of the Boston Club. 
Time of game—2 hours 10 minutes. 

Bases by errors—Boston 9 times, Athletics 1 time. 
| earned—Athletics 6, Boston 11. 





In connection with our full-page ‘‘ Base-Ball” 
illustration in this Number, we would refer our 
readers to Peck & Snyper’s adv. This enter- 
prising firm have established an agency for their 
goods at Messrs. Jerrertes & Maxines, 1 Lower 
Wood St., Woolwich, London, England.—[ Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Prize Picture sent free! An in- 


TH E TOLL-GATE ! nious gem! 60 objects to find! 





Address, with stamp, E. C. ABREY, Burrao, N. Y. 


death, only very lean, aged, and diseased ones [ 


This fault, as was advanced by good _ 





ANOTHER CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC QIBRARY OF XY. 


November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE, 
LIST OF GIFTS. 

One Grand Cash Gift............ $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift........... - 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 25,000 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each 90,000 





50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 





Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 





WD TEED c cccnccccccscccsseccs 50 00 

CN citi tent enecinedhensesesscusdune 25 00 

Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 

11 Whole Tickets for...... .. §0000 

22 1-2 Tickets for.............++- 1,000 00 
For Tickets or information, 


ddress 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 








Pro 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Hard- Woods, in 


Logs, Plank Boards, & Veneers, 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts,, E. R.,N. ¥. 

Attention is especially invited to our stock of French, 
Walnut, and Ash Burls, Bird’s-Eye and Curly Maple, 
Satinwood, Tulip, and Ash ; also 
Seasoned Mahogany, Walnut, Spanish and Red Cedar, 
and White Holly. §@7 Orders by mail have prompt and 
careful attention. Send for Catalogue Price-List. 


VICK’S CATALOGUE 


Of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES and all 











ERS N 
FOR THE wee 


Now published for Autumn of 1874, and 
will be sent free to all who apply. 32 pages, 50 illus- 
trations. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 


HE BEST “ELASTIC TRUSS” (for 
rupture) without metal springs is made by Pom- 
rroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York. Price $4 00, by 
They also sell the best ‘‘ Elastic Stockings” for 

enla) veins, weak joints, &c., and Elastic es 
and Riding Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 


-gr: FIELD, 0 Marine, Tour- 
pain ist’s, and quecrel? out -door “day and 











night Double Perspective G of ex- 
traordinary power and wise Reid’ ot ob- 
hen 


servation. E Jasses and Spectacles to stren; 
ect of 


and improve the sight, without the distressing 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stam: 
SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N. Y. 


IF CLEOPATRA had 
worn ENGLISH CHAN- 
NEL Sh Antony and 
Cesar would have been 


CHANNE much more in love with 
her. Ladies, if you want 


to attract the sterner sex, wear none other. Make 
your dealer buy them for you. 


Pollak’s 


eerschaums. 
Pipes and holders cut to order, repair- 
ed, and Boiled. 27 John St. 
Send for circular. P.O. Box 5009. 


\ ATERS’S NEW SCALE PIANOS are 
the best made. Prices low for cash or on install- 

mente, Send for oe Instruments rented until 

rent money pays for them. its wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & son 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


ATERS’S Celebrated CONCERTO OR- 
GANS can not be excelled in tone or beauty; 
they defy competition. Catalogues mailed. Instru- 
ments rented until rent-money pays for them. Agents 
wanted. HORACE WA & SON, 481 B way. 
L. HAYDEN, 
Want Fray ashes Ges 





























ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust that “Constitution Water” will not 
cure. For by all druggists. 








"J .HE New York City Base-Ball and Sportsman’s Em- 

rT porium.—The only house that manufactures and 

deals exclusively in Base-Ball, Cricket, and Sportin 
and authorized <i> Manufacturers, onl 


of Base-Ball F'ashions, 


\. 1 OUNCE VULCANIZED RUBBER: & 


Si. 





Sample Balls mail, postpaid. $1 00, $1 25, & $1 50. 

«We 7 Belts, by ‘ = Las ,! Be, 

e mail, > T5c 

Inclose 10 cents for pind Colorel Fushion-Book aD 
wholesale prices to clubs. 

P & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


as 








The most complete directory of 
the leading and successful schools 
and educational institutions in 
the United States is published in 
Tue New York Datry Trievne. 
Parents and others about choos. 
ing places of education for their 
children will find Tur 'Trvne 
a highly valuable aid in the se- 
lection. Tur Datry Trisvene és 
$1 per month, $10 per year by 
mail. Address 

Tue Trisune, New York. 


Lovejoy’s New Style ge * 
@ 21 i) 








ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 
229 Washington 8t., 


$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted Lay ow t barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch, and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 

Gun Becton, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 





== 








EAR-TREES FOR THE MILLION. 

stock in the West; fine assortment; ex- 

; packed to go safely any distance. Satis- 

teed. Prices low by hundred or thousand. 

full assortment of other trees, shrubs, plants, &c. I!- 

lustrated Catalogue mailed free to applicants. R. G. 
HANFORD, Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 

One copy of either will be sent for one , POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Macazune, Hanrer’s Week y, and Harprr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fivr 
peng ag S a> 00 each, in one remittance ; or, = 
Copies for , without extra 3 postage paya 
at the offices where received. _ 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine & cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
yaa the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no os is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, onl back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Trerus ror Apvertistne tv Harper's WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’s Bazar. 
yf "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send un WoL Illustrated Price-List to 
* Great Western GUN 
al 


ORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN. 


Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 
and prints, to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








GRIDDLE-GREASER. 5.5. 


tidy housekee — wants one. No smoke; no gee 
ous grease, Always ready for use. State, county, and 
town Canvassers wanted; also Agents to atten btate 
and county fairs. Sample mailed for 50c. Send stamp for 
Agents’ Circular. W. H. BIXLER & CO., Easton, Pa. 


Imitation Gold Watches. . 


This metal! has all the brillianey = 
durability of Gold. Prices $15, $20 and 
$25 each, Ladies’, Gents’ and Boys’ 
sizes. Patent Levers ,Hunting Cases and 
Chronometer Balance, equalin appear- 
ence and for time to Gold Watches. 
Chains from $2 to $12 each. All the 
latest styles of Jewelry at one-tenth the 
4 cost of gold. Goods sent ©. 0.D., by 

> express; by ordering six you "get 
one —_ ot talorder, and we will send tho goods free of 
expens amp for our Illustrated Circular. Address, 
COLL INS SOETAL WarTcH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, 
New York City. 














Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Granep ro Fit any Fievre, and 
ave fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol, FP. 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, aud Full Trained Skirt................ No.39 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
PN néns dda cdausisceceseecaden «aa * 50 
Vol. V1. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blonse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron Lie girl from 2 to 13 years old) ‘ 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “9 
LADIES’ Ase MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- ; 


NABTIC BUI. 002.2002 cccceccccrsccceccccs * 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 

WALEING BUTT... ccc cccccccccccsqccevscsss * 32 





ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT 
DEMI-POLONAISE Me oad SUIT, with 





Basque Back and Square Front............. ‘ 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREA STED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
SINGLE BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
POUT WON Wee cc ccccccccccccssccvccece "= 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front ane Square Back Over-skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt “@ 
DOLMAN DEMLTRAINED SUIT “ 48 
— PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and - 


Slee 
TIGHT. FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS................-. “ 50 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and —_- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) .. 

Vol. VIT. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Donble- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old) ‘ 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and e 


3 





parte OF 3, ree 11 

= TROIS POLONAISE WALKING * 
1), Rar " 

HEN RI TROIS BASQUE, with 

skirt and French Round ; iiereaaiod “2 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over- skirt and 

Demi-Trainec 7st Tae “17 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 

Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. " 2 


VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt) ¢ 

BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- P 


Trained BUC. << cccccovcccecsvccccecese: sesso * 23 
GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 

and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 18 years old)... “ 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SC ARF 

BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “a 
cU IRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 

DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...........0++++. * 33 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... 35 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 





Wrrna Tas Trvox one man 
can do the work of 6 io with 





rake Day put an ordinary piano on 
this truc and op the Opera House ctaire 
(30 st and weighs + ph ths. 
Canthend (WC) Daily Heralde Aug. @ 


nif Orders and terms to Agents, 
ut lik &c. A Address Frexon & Co., 
PUA 


Davenport, Iowa. 


YEARS among the MAIL BAGS, 
So.p onLy By sunscrrption. “ Live” Agents 
who want a Unique work, send for 16-page 
circular. Cowpertuwait & Co., Philadelphia. 


STAR JOB PRINTING-PRESS, 


The Best Invented. 
Price, $12, $26, $38, & $60. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 

WARDS, , Agent, 16 College | Place, N. ; A 


HoLrs P. PAR LOR LOR TELEGRAPH, com- 
prising Single Needle Instrument, Battery, Con- 
necting Wi =s and Instructions, In Box, post-free for 
$1 00.” W. HOLT, 493 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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o—/ New Era in Education. 





HARPER'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Language Primer, 40 ets 
Language Lessons, 50 ets. 


School Composition, 50 ets 
Progressive Grammar, 75 ets 


The completion of “Harper’s Language Series” offers the publishers the 
occasion for inviting the attention of Teachers, Superintendents, and School 


Boards to the striking merits of the works forming this Series. 


it is not 


too much to say that the publication of these text-books marks an era in the 


teaching of the English language. 


For years the barrenness of the results 


attained under the old system of technical grammar has been matter of wide- 


spread complaint. 


While modern scholarship has raised the study of language 


to the dignity of a science, school children have been condemned to feed on the 


husks of medizval grammar. 


Prof. SwINTON, in the “Language Series,” has 


taken the new departure, substituting the actual grammar of the English speech 


for the antiquated Latin abstractions, forms, and nomenclature. 


The prompt 


recognition of the merits of these books shows that they supply a want deeply 

felt, and their success—a success without precedent in school-book literature—is 

the best assurance that the simple, untechnical, objective, and inductive mode of un- 
Solding our speech meets the views of intelligent teachers. 

The Primer is designed for use in Primary and Intermediate 

Grades. The Language Lessons is begun in the Grammar School, 


THEIR PLACE 


and furnishes from two to three years’ work. The Composition 
succeeds the Language Lessons, The Progressive Grammar 
is for use in the higher grades of Grammar Schools and in High 





These books replace the study of technical grammar 


ractical study of Language. 


They are the only perfectly graded series of language 


books now before the public. 











IN SCHOOL. 
Schools. 
by the vital and 
DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES. 
{ published. 


They are the cheapest series of language books ever 


“‘Harper’s Language Series” has already been adopted, either wholly or in part, for use in 
the Public Schools of NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BROOKLYN, HARRIS- 
BURGH, and many other Cities and Towns in every part of the United States. 





OPINION OF THE BOSTON TEXT-BOOK COMMITTEE. 
The Committee on Text-Books of the Board of School Committee of the City of Boston, Mass., unanimously reported 
the following Order, June 16, 1874: 
“A very thorough examination of it (Language Lessons] has satisfied the Committee that, in plan and exe- 
cution, it is decidedly the best book out with which to begin the instruction of a child in Grammar and the cor- 


rect use of the English Language. 


“They think it should be used instead of Keri’ s First Lessons in Grammar, and submit an order to that effect. 
“Ordered, That Swinton’s Language Lessons and Introductory Grammar and Composition be introduced 
into the Grammar Schools in the place of Keril’s First Lessons in Grammar.” 





2@™ Specimen copies with a view to introduction sent FREE on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 
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500 FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED 
On Potter's Complete 


BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Contains 2000 quarto and 3000 Illustrations. A 
Bree Diorronaky, a THEotoaioat Drorionary, a Bro- 
@napnicaL Dictronary, and an Eocrrstastioat Dro- 
Tronary allin one. No other work like it. Covers the 
whole field of Religious Literature. In Two noble Vol- 
umes. Vol. I. now ready. For Circulars, terms, &c., ad- 
dress JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. 


QreSarss and others, who desire to improve 

their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectua]l needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Harrer & 
Brorners, Franklin Square, New York. who wants 
Canvassing Agents to sell M‘Clintock 4: Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, &¢., of the Sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott ; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Evening Exercises, by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. / Address as above. 


KIT CARSON By his comrade, D. W. 
¢ Peters, U.S.A. The « only 
Authentic and Authorized Life published ; 600 pages ; 
beautifully illustrated. Agents wanted every where. 
20,000 already sold. Circulars of all our works free. 
Address DUSTIN, GILMAN, & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
should write to 


INVENTORS sasiis2- 


truction book sent free. Box 642, Washington, D. 











who. ‘want Patents 


A YEAR 


c 2 A 0 0 made with our grand 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 
Represents 50 different books. nts say this is the 
BEST THING EVE TRIED. 

The books sell themselves in every family, and 
men can make a business for life in one county. Agents 
wanted on peed and our magnificent editions of Family 
Bibles. e- rticulars free on application. Address 
JOHN E. PO PTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


~ LIVINGSTONE IS DEAD. 


For 30 years millions have mvrentty watched the 
Peritovus struggles and Granp achievements of this 
WORLD RENOWNED Hero, and now £aGeRty desire the 
Complete Life History, which unfolds also the weaLra 
and ovrrosities of & wILp and WonpERFuL country. It 
rs NOW READY and SELLING to beat every thing. More 

Agents Wantep AT ONCE. Address 
HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, 728 feneem St..Phila, 


LASSELE, SE SEMINARY ror Youne Women, 

UBURNDALE (near Boston), 
Advantages eee: terms reasonable. Address 
CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


WANTED--Young Men & Ladies 


to learn Trixcrarny, at Buffalo Telegraph College, 
to earn $50 to $100 a month. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue, to Cc L RYANT, Sup't, Buffal io, N. Y. 
Free: p stamp. _Dran & Cc Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
434 


GENTS WANTED.—Men o or women. 
a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free. 
Write at once to F. M. REED, Eighth § St, New York. 


Ste 
Money Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 


Outfits. Catalogues, Samples and full par- 
ticulars Free. 8. M. Spenorr, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


FORTU N FE For Att, in the Rubber Stamp 
A Busine:s. Address Dorman’ s 
Stencil and Stamp Works, BaLtimore, Mp, 

She $9() per day at home. Terme free. Address 
}n0. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Riverview Academy, ge ee 


Resumes wor! 
tember 10th. “Et nune amoté queeramus seria ludo. " 
ADA Y. 


$10 ties. Gro. i Pevrox &Co., 119 Nasean St., N. a 
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‘ype, $1 00, J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
AUGUST BOOK- LIST. 


I. 

CAIRNES'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some Lead- 
ing Principles of Political Economy Newly Ex- 
omy By J. E. Carnnes, M.A., Emeritus Pro- 

lessor of Political Economy in U niversity College, 


London. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Il. 

NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, The American Whale- 
man. By Winttam M. Davis. With many Ilustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

Ill. 

HYDROPHOBIA. Hydrophobia: Means of Avoiding 
its Perils and Preventing its Spread, as Discussed 
at one of the Sciéntific Soirees of the Sorbonne. 
By H. Boutry, Member of the Institute of France, 
General Inspector of the Veterinary Schools of 
France, &c., &c. Translated by A. Liavraxy, 
~ D., V.S., Principal Surgeon and Professor of 

Comparative Anatomy oo Surgery in the New 
York College of Veterinary Surgeons. 8vo, Paper, 
85 cents. Iv 


CAPTAIN TYSON’S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George E. 
LS me! 8 Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a History 

the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Tigress, 
and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. To which is 
added a General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. 
Vate Braxe. With Map and numerous Lilustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 
v. 

MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “ The Mya od Years’ War.” By 
Joun Lotruror Morey, D.C.L., Author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. With Illustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley's 
* Dutch Republic” and ‘‘ United Netherlands.) 

VIL 

SCHWEINFURTH’'S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa, From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grore Scuwein- 
rortu. Translated by Evie KE. Frewerr. With an 
Introduction by Winwoop Reaver. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
sme, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$5 0 

VII. 
STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 
} neeeenen ee and Magdala: a Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa. By Henry M. Stanuey. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Vill. 

PRIME'S UNDER THE TREES. Under the Trees, 
By Samvet Inenacs Prime. Crown S8yo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


a 


IX. 

TALMAGE'S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old 
Wells Dug Ont: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
By T.De Wirt TatmaGe. With a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mv, Cloth, $2 00. (Unji- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage’s 
Sermons.) x 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain aud Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Ry rol, Denmark, Norw ay, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemproxe Ferriper, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo, Fui) Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate- 
ly); or, the Three Vois. in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 

XI. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873. 
History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evanye)ical Al- 
liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1878. Edit- 
ed by Rev. Pate Sonarr, D.D., and Rev. 8. Ine- 
wavs Pre, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Mesers, 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceased. 
Svo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. 

XII. 

NORDHOFF'S NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. North- 
ern California and the Sandwich Islands, By 
Cuarivs Norvuorr, Author of ® California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” &c,* &c. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S For Love and Life. 
75 cents, ™ 


TROLLOPE’S Doctor Thorne. Popular Edition. 8yo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 





8vo, Paper, 


PAYN’S The Best of Husbands. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


DE MILLE'S The Living Link. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. 
75 ceute. a 


Illustrated. 8vo, 


8vo, Paper, 


ROBINSON’S Second-Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents 


« 
Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Svo, » Paper, 50 cents 


TROLLOPE'S Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


BENEDICT'S John Worthington’ 8 Name. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


PAYN'S At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE BLUE RIBBON, By t! the Author of “St.Olave’s,” 
“Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “ Meta’s Faith,” &c, 8v0, 
Paper, 50 cents. Se 


BLACK'S A Princess of Thule. 


Tilustrated. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


tw Harrre & Brorners will send either af the above 
norks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


ew Harper's Caratoave mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frawxitys Sqvang, N. Y. 
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THE PRESS SPIES DOGGING ONE'S FOOTSTEPS. 
If bitten by one of these Mad Hounds you will have the worst kind of Hydrophobia. 





Bratley, Pray, &Co. grgans& Melodeons 


Manufacturers 


(CARRIAGES 
ROAD | 
WAGONS 


BEST QUALITY. 
Warerooms AN ENTIRELY NEW TOOTH! 


558 BROADWAY, a2 nec 


31 Gold St., N. ¥. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


54,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
g@~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 
















 Flectro-silicon 


~\4| is GUARANTEED to be the 
‘| best article known ~ for 
fy .\| Cleaning and Polishing 
==}! GOLD, SILVER, WARE, 

By) &c. ry it. Sold by 
‘} druggists, house-furnish- | 
| ing stores, and jewelers. 


“28 | COFFIN, REDING- 
Z| "TON, & CO., 
i! No. 9 Gold St., N.¥. 








HERRINGS SAFES 


rings & Farre!] 
mh 252 Broadway, N.¥. 
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Asbestos Materials, “owerrrssre et 


Asbestos Roofing, Paints, Cements, Roof Contings 
Stgstabliched isn Patentee and Sole Stanureeturer. | ‘WINES AND NETTING, 


“MARK YOUR CLOTHING! |. WM E HOOPER & SONS 
Payson’s Indelible Ink | * Pric List. Balti , ma 
Is the best. It has stood 40 years’ trial.,| EB" Send for Price-Lis autimore, NAG. 
Payson’s and Briggs’s Ink, 35c. each, and 
“ BRIGGS’S MARKING PEN, 




















“— 40c., by mail. The combination, in neat. | S6*%. ‘La- | $1 15™ for Cir. 
24 wood case, 75e. Sold by all Druggists and ata Roveloges, &¢ | oe Ee. 
Srati rs. ‘¢ rg > vi clr own inti - 
Stationers. Canvassers wanted by Be — on — ee atin. 


ful amusemen oH) money making. Send stamp 
ELS for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & 00., Meriden, Conn. 


STODDARD & CO., Northampton, Mass. 


Respectable elderly persons, 


ladies and others, in Malarial 
pen § afl j Districts desiring light and 


lucrative employment which 


BEST PLAN IN LIFE INSURANCE.— 
The low rate cash plan of the Traveigexs Insurance Co. 









Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


Ae AL gh ig \y Can always be relied upon as a pleasant, mild, speedy, and tive cure in 
Ss 1) j Vj }: it ‘all cases of Cuetbeanen | = Heartburn, Sick ane Len tadigcation, 
< 4 4 Cie? Sour Stomach, Liver complaint, Biliousness, Flatulency, Fullness of Blood, 

y fg. and all Inflammatory Complaints where a gentle, cooling cathartic is required, 

P “2 So says the Chemist; so says the Physician; so says the great American Pub- 

.& lic of the nineteenth century. Heed ye, then, and be not without a bottle in 

the house. Before life is imperiled, deal judiciously with the symptoms, Re- 

member that the slight internal disorder of to-day may become an obstinate, 
incurable disease to-morrow. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








-Harper’s New and Enlarged Catalogue, 


With » Complete Analytic Index, sent by mail on receipt of Tex Cznts. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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CHRONIC DISEASES 
A SPECIALTY. 


Wirnovt boasting, I can say that, probably, 


' no other physician living is treating so many 


cases of chronic diseases as myself. Adver- 
tising largely, as I have for years in every part 
of America and several foreign countries, spend- 
ing many hundreds of thousands of dollars in 


, this way, and making a specialty of the treat- 


ment of chronic diseases, many thousands have 
thereby been led to consult me for relief. Al- 
though I advertise my family medicines, and 
sell them through druggists very, largely, the 
sales amounting to oyer half a million dollars 


| yearly, yet that is but part of my enterprise, the 
| treatment of chronic diseases being an impor- 


“elixirs, fully restoring lost energy. 





tant.and large branch of. my business. The 
family medicines which I put up for sale are 
simply some favorite prescriptions and com- 
pounds of mine which my large experience in 
the practice of my profession has enabled me to 
discover, develop, perfect, and test, and the 
wonderful cures which they effect serve to call 
attention to and give the people confidence in 
me as a physician, and thus they have very 
largely increased my practice at the World's 
Dispensary. While the medicines recommend- 
ed in the preceding articles are all most positive 
and efficacious, and have effected great cures, 
which many have looked upon as almost mir- 
acles, yet they must not be looked upon as by 
any means embracing the ultimatum or sum 
total of my valuable medical resources for the 
cure of chronic diseases. Within the past few 
years some very important and wonderful new 
remedies have been discovered and tested in 
this institution. Among the most important is 
a series of positive specifics for : 


INDIGESTION OR DYSPEPSIA, 


by which we are now enabled to bring this ter- 
ribly distressing complaint completely under 
control. Several hundreds of very bad cases 
have been completely cured. Most of these 
cases had been the rounds of Allopathic and 
Homeeopathic treatment with little or no benefit. 
A treatment of 
PILES, 


or Hemorrhoids, has also been perfected, which 
seldom fails to cure in any case, however bad. 
In the practice of my specialty I have devel- 
oped and tested, in the treatment of several 
thousand cases, a series of most positive rem- 


edies for 
NERVOUS DEBILITY 


and kindred diseases. 

No matter whether the patient be a young, 
middle-aged, or old man, nor whether the dis- 
ease is the result of too much confinement, 
severe mental labor, or has arisen from excess- 
es, abuses, or indiscreet practices, these specifics 
are alike positive and CERTAIN in effect. 

Some of the more inent symptoms of 
these weaknesses and delicate diseases are un- 
manly lassitude, confused understanding, weari- 
ness of life, irritable temper, blotches and other 
cutaneous eruptions, absence of will-power, fear 
of sudden misfortune, unfounded suspicions, 
feeble, staggering limbs and body, weakness in 
the back, night sweats, yellow, haggard, and 
blanched complexion, derangement of sight, 
tremulous nerves, effeminate cotntenances, flac- 
cid and feeble muscles, lack of self-confidence, 
inability to reason, calculate, or fix the mind 
upon a given subject, terrible anxieties, want of 
energy, and many other symptoms, where fre- 
quently physicians decide, through ignorance or 


4 carelessness, that the cause is altogether dif- 


ferent from the real and true one. No case 
will manifest all these symptoms at one time and 
stage of the disease, but more or less of them are 
sure to be present. No other class of diseases 
is so common nor so poorly understood by phy- 
sicians generally. 

The remedies for these diseases which I have 
perfected impart tone and energy to the whole 

stem, making the patient feel like a new being. 
To the prematurely old they are rejuvenating 
These rem- 
edies, so positively certain in their effects, 
render these diseases more easily cured than 
almost any other class of chronic or lingering 
diseases. I now prescribe them with as perfect 
confidence in their supplying the exact wants of 
the invalid’s system, and effecting in due time a 
perfect cure, as I should feel in administering: 
bread afid beef to a starving man to satisfy his 
hunger. And why should I not have a perfect 
confidence in them; since in thousands of cases 
treated. by me, they have proven so uniformly 
successful? .My treatise on Nervous Debility 
and kindred diseases will be sent to any address 
on receipt of two stamps. 

In the treatment of diseases of the 


KIDNEYS AND BLADDER 


some very important and superior remedies have 
also been brought out, which enable me to treat 
those diseases with unparalleled success. 

The development of new remedies and modes 
of cure have enabled me to succeed in thousands 
of cases where others have failed. Most chronic 
diseases can be treated just as well at a distance 
as if here in person, as my vast experience en- 
ables me to judge correctly from a written de- 
scription of symptoms and answers to questions 
which I send, as to the nature and extent of the 
disease under which the patient is laboring, and 
adapt medicines to cure in the least possible 
time. I have never seen one out of five hun- 
dred whom I have cured. 





| afterward given to me by letter. 








Some may suppose that I can not obtain 4 
sufficiently accurate idea of the condition of a 


_ Sick person by correspondence to treat the case 


successfully. But a large experience in this 
practice proves the contrary, for some of the 
most remarkable cures that I have effected have 
been conducted through the medium of corre- 
spondence, In most “continued cases the 
patient has We over his symptoms hundreds 
of times. ‘The location of every pain, the time 
at which he was most subject to it, whether acute 
or mild, constant or occasional, and under what 
circumstances he was subject to it, have been 
carefully noted. He has observed whether he 
had a rush of blood to the head, was feverish or 
chilly, whether troubled with cold hands and 
feet, whether full of blood or pale and bloodless, 
and he states these matters with accuracy and 
common-sense when writing me; for he has a 
yery good, if not a professional knowledge of the 
whole subject and the importance of the symp. 
toms. So in regard to digestion, he states whether 
food distresses him, whether troubled with acid- 
ity or wind in the stomach, what kind of food 
agrees with him. Whether his tongue is coated 
and bilious, or clean and healthy, and gives other 
particulars too lengthy for me to enumerate, 
whereby I am enabled to get a»perfect under- 
standing of his case. If his history is not com- 
plete enough to enable me to get a perfect and 
unmistakable understanding of his case, I ask 
him for answers to important questions, a list of 
whieh, made out in plain language, I send him. 
The people are far more intelligent in these mat- 
ters than physicians generally are willing to ad- 
mit, I wish to call attention to another very im- 
portant argument in favor of consultation by let- 
ter. A patient is often confused while being 
personally examined by a physician. The suf- 
ferer frequently gives imperfect or wrong an- 
swers, or finds after the physician has left that 
he has failed to give one-half of the most impor- 
tant symptoms. This is not so in consulting a 
physician by letter. The patient or an intelli- 
gent friend carefully writes out the exact suffer- 
ings and feelings, with no embarrassment to in- 
terfere. He looks his letter over after he has 
written it, and sees if any thing has been omitted 
or incorrectly stated. In this way I am fre- 
quently able to ln a much better understanding 
of a case than if the patient were here in person, 
and I subjected him to any amount of question- 
ing and ‘‘cross-examination.” In expressing 
the symptoms by letter, the patient is true to 
nature, and entirely confidential. The suffering, 
timid lady and the nervous young man speak 
just as they feel, and one great reason why I 
have succeeded so well in intricate and delicate 
diseases, when perhaps the family physician has 
utterly failed, has been because the confusion and 
timidity of the patient prevented that natural 
statement to the visiting physician which was 
Many such 
letters are perfect photographs, as it were, of dis- 


ease. 

As bank tellers and cashiers, whe daily handle 
large quantities of currency, become very expert 
at detecting spurious money, rejecting it from 
among the genuine with only a glance at the en- 
graving or a touch of the paper, and never mak- 
ing a mistake, so the educated physician, by large 
practice and great familiarity with disease, can 
become equally skillful in detecting the nature 
and extent of. any malady from a written de- 
scription of symptoms. . 

A most valuable aid in determining the nature - 
of many chronic diseases, particularly those of 
the liver, blood, kidneys, bladder, prostate gland, 
and nervous system, is furnished by a careful 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis 
of the patient’s urine. This important fact is 
not overlooked at the World’s Dispensary, where 
a skillful chemist is employed to make a specialty 
of such examinations and report the result to the 
attending physicians. Medical authors, profess- 
ors, and physicians of all schools admit, and 
even insist upon the importance of such exam- 
inations, as furnishing the most valuable and 
positive evidence in diagnosing these classes of 
disease. Yet most practitioners sadly neglect to 
avail themselves of this invaluable aid. Many 
are indifferent to it, while others, possessing a 
false modesty, fear that should they practice or 
attach importance to such examinations, they 
would popularly be ranked with ‘‘ Uriscopion ” 
or ‘‘ water doctors,” a class of fanatical enthusi- 
asts who claim to diagnose all kinds of disease 
correctly by such examinations, thereby making 
themselves ridiculous, Invalids residing at a 
distance and suffering from chronic disease of 
the blood, kidneys, bladder, prostate gland, and 
nervous system, or. ariy of those diseases peculiar 
to females, can readily avail themselves of the 
advantages consequent to such an examination 
by sending small vials of their urine by mail. 
This can be easily done if the vials are carefully 
packed in saw-dust or paper, and enclosed in a 
light wooden case, that may be made by boring 
out a small pine or other light wood stick. All 
charges for transportation must be prepaid. A 
full history of the case must accompany each 
package, or it will receive no attention. This 
saves valuable time by directing the chemical 
and microscopical examination into conditions 
indicated, and more positively. determines the 
disease 


Photographs also aid us by showing the pa- 
tient’s temperament, predisposition to certain 
diseases, and their susceptibilities to the action 
of different medicines. With all these combined 
facilities, we have no difficulty in correctly dis- 
tinguishing and understanding these chronic dis- 


eases, the treatment of which we have long made 


a specialty. 
Address all letters to 
R. V. PIERCE, M.D., 
World’s Dispensary, 
BorFao, N. Y. 
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IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


THe bit of water in our illustration represents 
a portion of a round pond in Kensington Gar- 
dens, London, upon which the boys are fond of 
sailing their miniature yachts, and often amuse 
themselves with sailing matches between the 
diminutive vessels. ‘The building in the back- 
cround is old Kensington Palace. 
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THE LIVERPOOL COTTON 
MARKET. 


Tue ‘Exchange Flags,” at Liverpool, is the 
name for a paved space between the Town-hall 
and the Exchange, surrounded on three sides by 
the arcades of the last-mentioned building. Here 
a bronze group of statues, representing NELSON, 
Britannia, Fame, and Death, is constantly ex- 
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hibiting a theatrical performance that should in- 
spire the cotton jobbers with noble sentiments 
of patriotic and heroic virtue. Whether this 
moral effect is actually produced in their minds 
by the elaborate artistic allegory cast in twenty- 
two tons of metal is a good deal more than we 


! 


times when the spindles and looms were stand- 
ing idle. 
_As the grand dép6t of American, Indian, 
Egyptian, and every other cotton for the world’s 
market, Liverpool commands a share of what- 
ever is got by spinning and weaving the. fleecy 


should like to say. But it may safely be affirmed | fibre in most of the factories in Europe. One 
that they are not men of soul so dead as to re- | consequence of this commercial position is the 


gard with abject indifference the prospect of a 
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rise of three-eighths of a farthing per pound in 
the current price either of Sea Island or of Su- 
rat, or of any middling quality. In Manchester, 
as well as in Liverpool, it is by the buying and 
selling of the raw material to advantage, not by 
the manufacture of yarns and cloths, that the 
ambitious man of business hopes to make his 
fortune speedily ; and this operation has some- 
times been carried on with immense success in 


presence, among those assembled on certain days | 
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| at the Exchange, of gentlemen of diverse na- 


| 


| est activity in quest of employment, 


tions—Englishmen and Scotchmen, Frenchmen, 
Dutchmen, Swiss, Germans, Italians, and Greeks, 
with not a few Americans from New York or 
New Orleans, each keeping a keen eye to the re- 
quirements of his own particular mercantile con- 
nection. The brokers, who are ready to buy or 
sell for any body on commission, show the great- | 
Bargains 


| ation. 





747 


| to the amount of thousands of pounds sterling 


are concluded in three minutes’ talk, for every 
man is presumed to know his own mind, or that 
of his principal, without need of further deliber- 
No written agreement passes between 
the parties, but each of them may, if he pleases, 
jot down the amount of their transaction, five 
hundred bales of Wallamulla at tenpence-half- 
penny, or whatever it be, in his little pocket- 








IN KENSINGTON GARDENS~—MINIATURE YACHTING. 
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book, to be entered in the diary at his counting- 
house after luncheon. It rarely happens that 
there is any dispute afterward, thongh neither 
party has a witness to call. A sense of honor 
which is derived wholly from social considera- 
tions of their common interest will prevent even 
an individual rogue from breaking his word on 
the Exchange Flags. They are unanimous at 
least in this—that they cotton to each other. 
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LOVE’S CA'TTECHISM. 

How much do you love me? tell me, Love, 

The measure and might of your heart, said she; 
And will vou swear by earth and air 

That its deeps are utterly filled with me? 
I have no words to mete the bound 

Of what is beyond all words, he said; 
No oath take I by earth or sky, 

But swear by your beautiful self instead! 


You love me now as you love the flower 
That seems to your senses sweet, said she; 
But when the rose of my youth shall close, 
Oh, Love, will your love still cherish me? 
lf ever your beautiful face must fade, 
And the glory die from your brow, he said, 
I shall see the light within more bright, 
And love your bezutiful soul instead! 


The Treasure Hunters: 


OR, 


THE SEARCH FOR THE MOUNTAIN MINE. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


Avtuor or “Sur Anoy!” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
DELUDHERIN’ THROUT. 


Ten days of peace by the beautiful mountain 
lake soon passed away without a single interrup- 
tion. Dawson grew stronger each hour, and his 
eye flashed brighter. Then they fished for the 
delicious lake trout, Larry’s old Irish experi- 
ences, in what he called, with a twinkle of his 
eye, *‘ fishin’ widout lave,” came in useful here, 
and he had great success. 

But not at first. For two days he came back 
empty-handed, though Frank had been more for- 
tunate with his’ gun, and the ducks he brought 
in made a pleasant meal. 

‘“*T don't like it,” said Larry, rubbing his chin. 
‘*There’s thousands of throut there, for ye can 
see thim swimmin’ about in shoals. Bad luck to 
thim! bud they won’t be caught, an’ ye can’t go 
an’ bale out a big hole like that lake; ye might 
et tired. The bastes are artful, that’s what it 
is, an’ don’t like to be caught honorable. Why, 
yer honor, I’ve knowed gintlemen come wid their 
grand fishin’-poles, an’ flies like buttherflies, an’ 
thry all day an’ niver get a fish—thryin’ honor- 
able, ye know. Bud whin Mickey Daly an’ I 
wint quietly ov a night an’ did a bit ov poachin’ 
—och! the fishes wor delighted, an’ we caught as 
many as we liked. Now I wouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised,” said Larry, thoughtfully, polishing his 
stick with a handful of sand and some grass— 

‘not a bit surprised if the divils out here are as 
cunnin’ an’ wicked as they are athome. Bedad! 
an’ why not? Human nature’s the same all the 
wide world over, an’ why not here?” 

Dawson laughed, for the Irishman’s ideas 
amused him. 

** What will you do, then, Larry ?” 

‘*What will I do, ver honor? Why, I'll be 
aven wid thim. ‘Play black,’ sez they—‘a 
shpade.’ ‘ Arrah!’ sez I, ‘an’ I haven’t got wan. 
Thrumps!’ an’ that thrick’s mine. On we go 
agin, an’ I let thim take a diamond thrick, 
whin, thinkin’ to have me, they plays diamonds, 
‘Whisht!’ sez I, ‘an’ I've got ye agin!’ an’ I 
thrumps once more an’ wins. ‘That’s how I'll 
do thim, yer honor, Misther Dawson, Sor.” 

‘* Well, that sounds all very well, Larry,” 
laughed Dawson; ‘*but I’m not a bit the wiser. 
What do you mean to do?” 

**Do, Sor? Why, that’s what I’ve been tell- 
in’ ye. ‘They won't play fuir, so they must play 
foul. I chated thim whin I played thrumps, 
bud they niver knew it, so I must chate thim 
here. ‘That bit about the cards was what Fa- 
ther Rooney called an appylog.” 

Dawson nodded. 

‘* Ye see, Sor, it’s plain enough that the fish 
won't be took fair, so they must be got wid a bit 
ov wickedness. I'll have to go an’ poach for 
thim same’s I do at home. Only think ov the 
little scaly beggars bein’ so artful.” 

‘“Why, Larry,” said Adams, laying down his 
pipe, *‘how can it be poaching when there is no 
law against taking the trout?” 

‘* Whisht, yer honor, an’ what do the fish 
know about laws an’ all that sort ov thing? 
They niver heerd the word poachin’ in all their 
lives—not even in Injun.” 

‘Exactly; that’s what I say,” laughed Adams. 
** But then [ can’t argue.” 

‘*Oy coorse not, yer honor: Ye've not stud- 


ied throut an’ salmon as I have all me life, an’ 
don’t know all their artful little ways. It’s the 
iday ov the poachin’ that plases thim, not the 


ame ov the thing. Ye see, a throut’s a kind 
oy baste that likes to be tickled. Thry it in any 
strame where there’s wan lyin’ by the side, an’ 
jist say tickle to him wanst wid yer fingers, an’ 
he'll lay over laughin’ in yer hand, an’ there ye 
have him, ready for the gridiron.” 

‘* But you can’t tickle trout in a lake, Larry.” 

**Ov coorse not, wid yer hand, yer honor, 
unless ye had fingers a hundred feet long; so 
ye tickle thim wid the iday ov bein’ poached 
for, an’ catch thim like fun. It’s the wickedness 
ov the thing as they likes, for they’re a bad lot, 
they are, thim fish—a could-blooded, haythenish 
set, an’ only fit to be ate. I don’t wondher at 
the ould saint goin’ an’ praychin’ to thim as he 
did, an’ much good it’s done thim. Ah, the 
divil a bit! It would want a dale ov praychin’ 
to make a daycent boy ov any wan ov thim.” 

Larry had evidently a plan ready, for soon aft- 
er he set to work with an axe, lopping off boughs 
from the pines, and cutting down two or three 
smaller poles, which he cut in lengths lashed to- 
gether at the ends and then crossed them with 
others till he had made on the sandy shore of the 





lake a decent little raft about six feet by eight, 
strong and sufficiently buoyant to easily bear a 
couple of men. On this he placed a rice bag 
and his fishing tackle, cut himself a rough oar 
to paddle with, and then waited for the night to 
set in. 

‘There would be but little exertion, so Dawson 
decided upon accompanying him, for the voyage 
was only to be a few hundred yards out in the 


purply-black sheet, spangled with the glittering 
diamonds reflected from above, they pushed off, 
and anchored by means of a heavy stone let 
down by Larry with the thin rope used for lash- 
ing on the packs of the mules. 

‘**'There,. yer honor,” said Larry—‘‘ there's 
for ye. Ye might think ye were out on a lake 
in ould Oireland, an’ the kaypers on the watch 
ashore waitin’ to catch ye. ‘The throut are down 
below there, thinkin’ it’s a rare game; an’ if we 
could see thim, bedad an’ it’s sartin that they’re 
smellin’ round that shtone I’ve put down, an’ 
rubbin’ thimselves against the rope. Now I'll 
have first thry ;” and he lowered a baited hook, 
which had hardly reached the bottom before tug- 
tug, there was a sharp snatch or two at the line, 
and Larry began to haul up a good-sized fish. 

‘* Faith, an’ what did I say ?” he exclaimed. 
‘‘Bud whisht! I mustn’t spake too loud, or 
they'll be off.” 

Dawson had now lowered his bait, and after 
a minute he had similar good fortune. 

‘*Tt’s their nature all the world over, as I said 
before,”’ said Larry, in a whisper, as he hauled 
in another and placed it in the rice bag. ‘‘It ll 
be a good dish we'll have for the ladies, an’ a 
fine feed in the mornin’; an’ no fear ov starva- 
tion so long as we kape close to the wather, an’ 
know enough natral history to dale wid the fish.” 

‘**Didn’t we deludher thim?” said Larry, as 
he bore bis heavy bagful of fish up to the hut. 
‘* Here’s Misther Dawson caught about half, an’ 
enough left in the pond there to go at for months 
to come—the artful little bastes. An’, masther 
dear, what d'ye say to the poachin’ now ?” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
ANOTHER CHECK. 


Tr was a pleasant fortnight that they spent by 
the shores of that clear-watered lake; ever chan- 
ging in its hues—now glittering and shimmer- 
ing like silver in the sun, now mirroring the 
shapes of the mighty mountains which surround- 
ed on all sides; or by night smooth and tranquil, 
with a long path of light seeming to pave a way 
to where the great round moon poured down 





beams which sent the tiny waves rippling to break 
upon the sand like fluid phosphorescent light. 

The days passed there were for rest, and 
Frank and his wife rambled often through the 
pine woods, whose wholesome resinous perfume 
seemed to load the air, It was a dreamy, lotus- 
eating existence, and Larry declared it to be 
grand for the ‘‘mule bastes.” 

**Only look at Don John,” he said to his 
master; ‘‘did ye iver see such a coat? Look 
how it shines, yer honor; an’ fale the fat he’s 
got on his ribs. Arrah! now be quiet,” he 
shouted at the mule, which raised its head from 
where it was grazing, laid its ears back, and 
gave an unmistakable kick. ‘‘Is it wantin’ to 
pick a quarrel ye are? or did ye think ye could 
touch me ribs by raisin’ yer leg in that unconva- 
nient way? Now be aisy, an’ go on atin’ an’ 
gettin’ sthrong.” 

The mule went on with its grazing, and “Larry 
led the way to another. 

‘*There's Pepe, Sor; he’s as sthrong as a 
horse, an’ quite fat. It’s wondherful how they’ve 
all improved. I tell thim to make good use ov 
their time, for there’s some hard work for thim 
to do by-and-by. But it’s proud they ought to 
be carryin’ goold as crowns is made ov, instid ov 
a dhirty Jad ov shtones such as some poor neg- 
lected bastes would have to bear, an’ sore places 
comin’ on their backs at the same time. Arrah! 
an’ that’s a fine mule, that Pepe; look how pur- 
tily the baste waggles his ears whin the flies come 
tazing him, an’ how he makes much ov the little 
bit ov tail he’s got, an’ it isn’t much. Thim 
bastes, Sor, will carry a wondherful load, see if 
they don’t; an’ only want a rowl in the sand 
now an’ thin to freshen thim up for their next 
journey.” 

And now a month had glided away; and, as 
they sat watching the glorious tints upon the 
mountain-tops as the sun painted upon them the 
glories of his last rays, Dawson said, with a 
sigh, and a dry look of humor upon his face, 
‘I’m very sorry, but I feel quite well now.” 

‘* Sorry!” exclaimed Mrs. Adams. 

‘* Yes, sorry that I must assume once more 
the position of protector instead of protected: 
It is utter nonsense that I should idle any more. 
But,” he said, glancing round at Mary, ‘‘ the 
holiday has been very sweet.” 

Mary was busy over some piece of work, and 
did not seem to hear. 

‘* We must be up and doing again," continued 
Dawson, who seemed, as it were, to be rousing 
himself from the peaceful, dreamy state into 
which he had fallen. ‘‘ I’ve Jain by too long, 
and now, Master Frank, I mean to resume the 
reins of government.” 

‘* With all my heart,” said Frank, lazily ; 
‘* but, do you know there must be something in 
this soft mountain air that is enervating as to 
moral tone, while it is exhilarating to the nature. 
I could go on living here forever. It is a pleas- 
ure merely to exist—to breathe the pure breezes, 
to sniffup the scent-laden air, to sleep such rest- 
ful slumbers and wake up so strong and refresh- 
ed, to eat and drink and think so little. Heigho! 
Dawson, old fellow, gold and civilization and the 
world seem to be of very little rt sapnen when 
one can live in such an Eden, What do you think 
of it, Larry ?” 
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lake ; and at last, when the surface was like one’ 
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‘Sure, an’ it’s very nice,” said Larry, who 
was smoking; ‘‘bud it don’t seem quite per- 
fe ” 


‘* Not perfect ?” 

‘*No, yer honor, not for me. Sure haven't 
ye two gintlemen got the society ov the ladies, 
same as Adam had in his Eden? while poor Pat, 
as Misther Dawson’s so fond ov callin’ me, has 
got nothin’ betther ‘an the mules, which is a 
highly respictable kind ov bastes in their way, 
bud still they aren’t Christians,” 

‘Then you would not like to stay here always, 

?” said Mrs. Adams. 

**Sure, an’ I wouldn't,” said Larry—‘ 'spe- 
cially in the winter; an’, be the same token, 
isn’t the tobacco runnin’ so short it won't last 
above a week or two longer?” 

‘* Larry’s quite right,” said Dawson. ‘‘ The 
tea too is getting low, and the flour and rice, 
We've plenty for some time, but these things 
won't last forever.” 

‘¢ An’ the throut ain't so wicked as they were,” 
said Larry ; ‘‘ they're gettin’ convarted from their 


evil ways, ar! won’t take to the poachin’ like they’ 


did at first. Not that it matthers much, for I'm 
ready for thim in two or three other ways if they 
won't bite.” 

** We came out silver-hunting,” said Dawson, 
slowly, after a pause. 

“* And we have hunted gold,” said Adams, 
‘*and have grown so enervated in the mountain 
valley that we care for it scarcely at all.” 

‘* But now comes a general waking up,” ex- 
claimed Dawson. ‘“ Back to the big city is now 
the order; for it is not prudent to remain here. 
Because we have been unmolested so long, we 
are tempting fate. I don’t want to be a bird of 
ill omen, but not only may the Indians find us 
here, but nature may turn unkind and send us 
storms, for the season is getting on. I take my 
place as leader once more, then, and say it is 
not prudent to stay. ‘The mules are strong and 


hearty, our treasure lies waiting us to claim it, | 


so to-morrow let us be well on toward the val- 
ley, and load our beasts for the journey across 
the desert.” 

At daybreak the next morning the little tent 
was struck and wrap) around its light pole, 
the mules laden with the food and such fetv 
things as they felt that they must have; for with 
such a weight of treasure awaiting them they 
could not afford to burden the mules with tools 
and packages that would be of little service now. 
‘The light valises and specimens collected here 
and there were tossed aside unwillingly, but the 
necessities of the position bade them do it; and 
at last cleared of every thing that they could dis- 
pense with in the homeward journey, they gave 
a farewell look at the peaceful Jake, and started 
for the golden valley. 

» oll Larey. pl do omer to be much ov 
it,” sai , Wiping the perspiration from his 
face. ‘‘ The mules is that skittish with rest an’ 
feedin’, an’ now nothin’ to carry, that they’re 
killin’ me intirely, an’ I’ll have to load thim up 
wid stones.” 

But they grew steadier as they journeyed on, 
falling into their old places, and following their 
leader in regular Indian file. 

As they plodded along, Dawson, who had 
thoroughly fulfilled his word of once more tak- 
ing the lead, gave out his orders for the march, 
the most important being that they should get as 
close as they could to the valley before sending 
out a scout—which, by-the-way, was to be him- 
self—and then, if all proved safe, they were to 
stay just as long in the place as would be suffi- 
cient to load the mules with the treasure. After 
this was done what remained could be covered 
with fragments of rock and fetched at some fu- 
ture time. 

Strange foreboding began to oppress them as 
they neared the valley, but it was not spoken of 
by a single member of the party, lest it should 
dispirit the others. The journey was a series of 
descents along ravines that looked as if they were 
the beds of mighty torrents during the wintry 
storms, when they would probably be filled with 
snow-drifts. Once or twice they had a ridge or 


two to surmount, but they were slight, and they . 


wondered now at the height to which they must 
have climbed almost imperceptibly in their wan- 
derings. 

In spite of the dispirited feelings, which they 
might have attributed to the breaking up of their 
pleasant ee no obstacles appeared, and they 
trudged on till the sun grew unbearably hot, and 
toward mid-day they picked out as sheltered a 
spot as they could find, and came to a halt, with 

e faint, dull roar of the cataract coming at in- 
tervals to their ears. 

This, it was decided, was as near to the valley 
as it would be prudent for them to go, and now 
came the reconnoitring. 

‘*T have been an idler for so long that I shall 
take up that duty,” said Dawson. 

‘*You are too weak yet,” remonstrated Adams. 

‘*Not I,” was the reply. ‘‘ Whatever you do, 
keep close with the mules until our return, for 
it is possible that there may be Indians hanging 
about the place.” 

Adams promised; and after going to Mary’s 
side for a few moments, Dawson made a sign to 
Larry, and the two well-armed men stepped on- 
ward along the high ravine which, some distance 
ahead, opened into the golden valley. 

For a time they confined themselves to walk- 
ing steadily on through the glaring sunshine, 
which made the very rocks too hot for the hand 
to be rested upon them. 

‘Sure an’ this will give the finishin’ touch to 
me complexion, Sor,” said , in a whisper. 
‘*T’ve felt meself turnin’ black for a month past, 
an’ now I'm bein’ finished. I-suppose that was 
how the nagurs first got turned that color.” 

‘Don’t talk so loud, Larry,” was the reply ; 
‘a whisper goes flying down these hollows in a 
way sometimes that is startling.” 

‘*T’m spacheless, yer honor,” said Larry, trot- 








ting on close behind his leader. ‘‘ Bud whis| ! 
by ery i 

involuntarily he stepped behind a rock 
closely followed by Dawson. But it was a false 
alarm: a piece of stone, loosened by a bird or 
some little animal, fell rattling down from high 
up the slope of the ravine; and smiling at their 
nervousness, they stepped on once more till they 
came close to the entrance to the valley, where 
they halted for a few minutes in a shady nook 
to gain rest and breath. 

‘We shall have to be careful here,” said 
Dawson, ‘and go slowly, keeping always ander 
shelter. _And mind this, Larry: if we do come 
upon the savages, we must not run toward where 
our friends are hid.” 
ae sal why not?” said Larry, scratching his 


“Why not? Because it would be drawing 
the Indians to where they are. If it comes to 
that, we must try and lJeac§the wretches away.” 

cs Anyhow ye like, yer honor; I’m wid ye,” 


They now went cautiously down from the ra- 
vine, sheltering themselves among the brush- 
wood, till they stood once more in the familiar 
valley, with its bluffs, points, and rifts, all famil- 
iar to them from their long sojourn. Every 
thing was still in that noontide heat but the rep- 
tiles and insects, for here and there upon the hot 
stones a tiny brown lizard ran rapidly along, to 

i in some rift; a kind of grasshopper 
chirped and kept up its monotonous and tedious 
noise among the parched, herbage ; and 
once they saw a small snake, alarmed by their 
approach, glide among the stones, So silent did 
every thing seem in that blazing heat that a less 
cautious man would have been content to step 
boldly out; but Dawson had learned no little by 
experience, and he went on from shelter to shel- 
ter, as one might be expected to go who is pre- 
pared to receive an inimical shot at any moment. 

There was the rivulet, with its golden sands 
and nugget-haunted pools flashing back the sun; 
there the spot where they had been attacked; 
across the valley the opening to the rift where 
the silver lay, and not far off the rocks that tow- 
ered over the cache, and the spot where their 
hut had stood; behind them was the entrance 
to the cafion, out of which came the deep bass 
roar of the water-fall; but every where the place 
looked deserted, and free from even a suspicion 
of danger. The hot sun beat down on rock and 
pine from the dazzling sky, and the very air 
seemed to.quiver and vibrate as they scanned the 
place from the shadow of a clump of small firs. 

The hut seemed to be standing safely, and that 
meant that the gold had been untouched. They 
were not quite sure, for their observations had 
only been taken from the farther side of the val- 
ley, but — ny pe 7 going on far- 
ther away still from the open desert, hey found 


more and more’shelter as they p ; 

“This will be about where thim ars play- 
ed at bow-an'-arrow wid us,” said ,ina 
whisper, as they halted once more among some 
stunted pines which grew from amidst the rugged 
stones, one of which stood up square and mass- 
ive upon a little flat clear piece of sand; and he 

inted toward the pool in the rivulet where they 

ad been so busy. ‘‘Bedad! if I had the ras- 
cals now, I'd—” 

Larry’s whispered speech came to an end, for 
Dawson’s hand was a upon his mouth, as 
the latter peered anxiously back along the route 
which they had come. Larry looked in the same 
direction, and there, about five hundred yards 
back, and between them and the ravine where 
the rest of the party awaited their return, was an 
Indian, coming along with bent head and cau- 
tious look from side to side, evidently tracking 
their footsteps. 

One Indian only; but his tribe must be close 
at hand. What was to be done? 

Escape was impossible, for this keen-eyed ene- 
my was certainly tracing them sep by step. 
They could see him evidently at fault now and 
then upon the stony ground, and he would again 
and again disappear in the little clumps through 
which they had passed; but when he came out 
it was to be pursuing their trail with unerring 
eye, and in a few minutes he would be up to 
where they stood, for not only had he their foot- 
marks, but the broken and trampled bushes 
through which, for the sake of shelter, they had 
forced their way. 

Dawson examined the lock of his rifle, and a 
stern, hard look came into his face; but Larry, 
after rubbing his chin for a few moments, made 
a gesture of dissent, handed Dawson his rifle, 
and wetted the hand which held his stick, going 
through the pantomime of being in ambush and 
knocking a man down. 

“* If ye shoot, it 'll bring all the varmints down 
upon us, yer honor,” he whispered. ‘‘Come 
along, an’ I'll show ye. Dye see that bit ov a 
rock ?” he continued, pointing to the mass right 
in their path. 

Dawson nodded. 

‘* Very well, thin; he’s follyin’ us be our fate ; 
so, whin we get there, ye shall go on an’ I'll 
dodge back, an’ take up me quarthers behind 
that shtone. He'll come slithering along like a 
shnake, the baste, an’ thinkin’ we're on in front, 
whin—whoosh! Oh, the nate tap he shall have 
upon that copper-colored head ov his! I'll 
tache him to play the shnake afther us!” 

The plan was good, and they went on a dozen 

ards, when, making a side leap, Larry landed 
himself among the bushes, and made his way 
back to the big rock, where he took up a favor- 
able position with upraised stick, and such a 
smile upon his face as he might have worn if 
feeling for heads outside a tent at Donnybrook. 

And all this time, and ever coming nearer, the 
Indian crept cautiously on, tracing step by step 
with unerring fidelity the trail taken by the two 
adventurers. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





